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Peach Harvest on the Delaware Peninsula 







(") Gathering Elberta peaches in the magnificent orchard of E. S. Turpin, Caroline Co, is shown in American Agri- 
culturist’s frontispiece. The soil is a sandy loam, producing a large, vigorous tree and fruit of high color, good flavor 


{) and excellent shipping quality. The trees are headed low, greatly reducing the cost of handling the fruit. The crop 


WW) is harvested in August, and finds ready sale in city markets. 
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F.event Late Potatoes from Blighting. 


50 





Potatoes stop growing almost as soon as 
the leaves are attacked by blight, and as 
a result the crop is practically worthless. 
The injury is usually more noticeable on 
late potatoes. It can be checked or al- 
most wholly prevented by the frequent 
use of bordeaux mixture. Dr B. T. Gallo- 
way of the U S dept of agri recommends 
the 6-4-50 formula. That is, 6 lbs copper 
sulphate, 4 Ibs good stone lime and 50 gals 
of water, to which is added 4 to 6 oz paris 
green. 

Suspend the copper sulphate in a sack 
or basket in 25 gals of clean water; slake 
the lime in another vessel containing an 
equal quantity of water, add the poison 
and pour together when ready for use. The 
young plants should be thoroughly 
drenched with bordeaux when about 6 in 
high. The spraying should be repeated at 
intervals of 12 to 14 days, until five to six 
treatments have been made. 

The success attending the spraying of 
potatoes depends largely upon the _ thor- 
oughness with which the mixture is made 
and applied. On areas of three acres or 
less, a Knapsack sprayer is desirable, but 
on larger fields a mounted automatic spray- 
er or a barrel sprayer is more satisfactory, 
There are upon the market many types of 
apparatus for low crops by which several 
rows can be sprayed at one time. 
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Worm Destructive to Clover Hay. 





Inauiries have been received by the Kan 
exper sta concerning the work of the clover 
hay worm, Pyralis costalis. This insect is 
apparently more abundant than formerly. 
It attacks clover and alfalfa hay both in 
the mow and in the stack. The leaves are 
cut into small pieces, which are webbed 
together by small silken threads. Hay in- 
fested soon looks moldy and matted. The 
abundance of these silken threads mixed 
with the excrement of the worm renders 
the hay distasteful to stock. 

When young the worms are of a dirty 
white color, which grows darker with age, 
until they become a livid brown. When 
mature they measure % in in length. The 
pupal state is passed in thin silken cocoons 
near where the worms have developed. The 
adult moth soon appears, being a lilac 
brown or purple, with two bands of a lighter 
shade, each starting from a yellow spot on 
the front of the wing. The insect is al- 
Ways more abundant where old hay re- 
mains over summer and in stack bottoms 
rebuilt in the same place year after year. 
The appearance of the moths around such 
places should warn the owner to clean out 
the mow thoroughly before putting in a 
new crop. There is much less danger if 
waste hay is fed out clean each year. If 
it is very badly infested it should be 
burned. 








Capturing Squash Bugs—The old-fash- 
soned squash bug is not an easy creature 
to destroy. It cannot be reached by the 
ordinary poison sprays, as it takes its 
food by sucking the plant and does not eat 
the foliage. Kerosene emulsion, soap solu- 
tion and tobacco decoction have been rec- 
ommended and used with some success; 
but hand-picking is most satisfactory. The 
bugs can be decoyed under pieces of boards, 
such as barrel staves, etc, if laid on the 
ground with one end slightly raised, among 
the vines. Clustering under these boards 
for shelter and protection, the pests can 
be collected and destroyed a couple of times 
daily, until their mumbers are greatly 
reduced.—_[W. G. J. 


Quails as Boll Weevil Destroyers—It 
has been suggested by some of our Tex 
cotton planters recently that the legisla- 
ture pass 2 law absolutely forbidding the 
shooting or trapping of quail at any time. 
It is claimed that quail are the most vora- 
cious insect eaters of all small birds, and 
that as many as 500 chinch bugs and plant 
lice have been found in the crop of a sin- 
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gle quail. In many portions of Tex these 
guardians of the farmers’ crops have been 
almost exterminated, but under a rigidly 
enforced protective law they would soon 
multiply to millions and hold in check all 
injurious insects.—[T. B. Baldwin, Texas. 





The Creamery Inch and the Test. 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA, 





A Manitoba patron of a creamery asks 
for an explanation of cream testing. Ac- 
cording to the monthly statement he is 
credited with 80 in cream, test 108, butter 
86.4 Ibs, price 15c, amount due $12.96. He 
says he sent 272 lbs of cream, does not know 
what “inch” means, nor what is meant by 
a test of 108, and asks if he should not be 
credited with an overrun, especially as he 
can churn out more butter at home. 

This manner of testing is a relic of bar- 
barism. When creameries were first start- 
ed it was thought that every inch of cream 
in depth in a can 12 in in diameter would 
churn out one pound of butter. Experi- 
ence soon taught that this depended upon 
the richness of the cream, and so small 
samples of it were churned in test bottles, 
the butter melted, the fat measured and 
the relative value of the cream determined. 
At a meeting of creamerymen it was de- 
termined by vote that cream testing out 
22% melted butter oil should be considered 
the equivalent of one pound of butter for 
each inch in depth in a can 12 in in diam- 
eter. Testing was done by filling a_ test 
tube to the depth of five inches. To test 
22% the melted fat must be 1.1 inches deep 
for this. five inches of cream in the test 
tube. Dividing this 1.1 inch space into 100 
parts gives the scale used, and as in the 
case under consideration the test is re- 
ported 108, it follows that there was an 
overrun of 8%. Had it just held out the 
test. would be 100, and the butter 80 Ibs 
instead of 86.4. = 

The Babcock test is a later method and 
on a different basis. Whole milk creamer- 
ies use this, and the best gathered cream 
plants are introducing it. This test shows 
the butter fat per 100 lbs milk or cream, 
whichever is tested. More butter is made 
from 100 lbs milk or cream than the test 
reads, because the test only shows the fat, 
and butter contains 12 to 18% of water, etc. 
Had this same cream been tested with the 
Babcock test it would be paid for by the 
pounds of butter fat, instead of estimated 
pounds of butter. There being fewer 
pounds of butter fat than of butter the 
Babcock 'ttest would probably have shown 
about 75 lbs butter fat, and the price paid 
for this fat would be a fraction over lic 
per lb to compare with 15e a pound by the 
other test. 

Milk will make about one-sixth more but- 
ter than there is butter fat. With cream 
the overrun by Babcock test is still more, 
say 20% with rich cream, less with thin 
cream. It is one of the unsolved ques- 
tions how to do exact justice in testing 
cream. It is difficult to get a fair sample. 
Some cream adheres to the pipette, air bub- 
bles and clots interfere, and the richer the 
cream the greater the risk that the patron 
will not get his exact credit. The sample 
of cream should always be taken by weight 
when the Babcock test is used. Cream is 
lighter than milk and therefore cannot be 
accurately determined by measuring with a 
pipette, and the richer the cream the great- 
er the variation. Remember the two tests 
have di‘’srent bases. The Babcock test 


reads lower and the price paid should aver- 
age about one-sixth higher to make them 
correspond. 
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——— questions: 
lsti—Did you ever use ** international Stock 
Food’? for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, 

i 2nd—How many head of 

—Name this paper. 
We have a Paid In Capital of $300,000.00, 
to the editor of this paper as to 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD.” Endorsed by 
over 100 of the best Farm Papers. 


Write to International Food Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 








ASTONISHING BINDER TWINE OFFER. 


If you need binder twine for this season’s crop, 
anda want the highest grade binder twine made, 
either Standard, Sisal or Manila, and you want 
to receive an astonishingly low price offer, an 
extraordinary inducement for you to send te 
Chicago for your twine, cut this notice out and 
mailto SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago, LIl., and 
you will receive by return mail, postpaid, samples 
of the highest grade Standard, Sisal and Manila, 
together with a most extraordinary offer, include 
ing a special price that will mean a _big saving 


STEEL 


« FARM WAGONS 


Yany size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 
























ASK ANY HORSE 


which fence he damages least, or least damages him 
when he runsintoit. Hewil say, ‘“PAGE.” 


‘PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





“Don’t you think it some risk to send your money te 
Jones of Binghamton, N Y, for a scale before you see 
it?’ ‘‘No, sir, I came from Broome County. and know 


his reputation.” ‘‘Well, what if the scale isn’t right? 
**He’ll make it right, and there'll be no dodging, ang 


Jones he pays the freight. 
ALA 
A NEW MONEY CROP 








THE NEW 


Rhubarb Culture 


By J. E. MORSE. 


Describes in every detail the process of 


Forcing Rhubarb 


whereby with little trouble or expense, 
farmers can have a new money Crop. Mr. 
Morse tells just how he did it, from the first 
planting to the final marketing. 

Part II, by G. B. Fiske, gives the ordinary 
methods of culture, and includes recipes for 
preparing it for the table, so that the book 
tells everything that can be told regarding 
Rhubarb. 


Cloth Bound, Fully Illustrated, 12mo, price 
50 Cents, postpaid. 


| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
by stating that they saw the adver-| 
tisement in this journal. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Summer Feeding of Dairy Cows. 


PROF F. W. WOLL, WIS EXPER STATION. 





THE summer feeding 
of dairy cows as a rule 
consists of pasture only. 


When the pasture is 
short, or fails, soiling 
crops or hay if avail- 


able are fed, and in ex- 
ceptional cases some 
grain feed. With a lux- 
uriant growth of pasture the cows will pro- 
duce as much milk and butter fat on pas- 
ture alone as they would if grain were fed 
in addition. But, the results of long-con- 
tinued careful experiments teach us that 
grain feeding, even under such conditions, 
has the effect of better maintaining the 
milk flow, and of placing the cows in a bet- 
ter, more vigorous condition for the follow- 
ing year’s work than if no grain was fed. 
tion of an abandoned or burned-down 
building to this purpose. 

Before leaving the subject of summer 
feeding of dairy cows, it may be well to 
say a few words about the effect of pas- 
ture on the milk yield. Many farmers are 
of the opinion that early pasture grass 
makes the milk watery and reduces its 
fat content. This is, however, a wrong opin- 
ion. A recent Cornell exper sta bulletin 
discussing this point says: “The general 
effect of the change from barn to pasture 
was an increase in both milk flow (0.9 Ib 
average per cow daily) and per cent of fat 
_ (0.18%) for the first two weeks, and for the 
next three weeks a slight decrease in milk 
(0.45 lb) and per cent of fat (0.04%) below 
the daily average for the last three weeks 
in the barn.” This conclusion is drawn 
If the pasture is poor, on account of the 
character of the land, or from drouth, so 
that the cows have hard work to find 
enough to eat, feeding grain is not only 
desirable but it is the only way by which 
the flow of milk and a normal quality of 
milk may be kept up. 

The dairyman should have some feed to 
fall back upon in case the pasture fails to 
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supply all the food the cows need. A sys- 
tem of partial soiling will in such a case 
be found a great help and will save short 
pastures as well as maintain a good flow 
of milk. The advantages of the soiling 
system of feeding cattle have often been 
discussed in our agricultural press; very 
few American farmers are, however, in a 
position to adopt the system except par- 
tially. 

In order to help out a poor pasture, a 
field of barley or oats is sown in the spring 
or early summer; the cattle may be turned 
in when the young plants are a few inches 
high and the pasture thus saved for a time. 
If the grain is allowed to stand till it has 
headed out it will furnish a large amount 
of valuable green feed for soiling purposes. 
Another important soiling crop is oats and 
peas, sown together 1% bu peas to the acre, 
planted 3 to 4 in deep on light soils and 
about 2 in deep on heavy soils. Then 1% bu 
oats are sown or drilled in as usual. 


THE BEST SOILING CROPS TO PLANT. 

Among other valuable soiling crops may 
be mentioned: Rye, wheat, corn (early va- 
rieties best, cut when kernels are in the 
milk), the various kinds of millet, Hunga- 
rian grass, sorghums, rape and legumi- 
nous plants like the clovers, alfalfa, peas, 
beans, vetches, etc. <A dairy cow will eat 
75 to 100 lbs green forage daily, but unless 
this is fairly well matured it is wise to 
supply some dry roughage in addition. In 
the late summer the cows may be fed soil- 
ing crops or other feed in darkened stables 
and let out on pasture at night. The usual 
disastrous effect of fly time on the milk 
flow will in this way be largely overcome. 

During late years summer silage has be- 
come an important factor among progres- 
sive dairymen in the system of feeding. 
The silo is filled with green clover at mid- 
summer, or with second crop clover, and 
corn put on top in the fall. The corn silage 
is then fed out during the winter down to 
the clover, which is left to be fed as needed 
during the summer. Many farmers have a 
separate silo for summer silage. This is 
now easily accomplished since the intro- 
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duction of the stave silo, which may be 
put up quickly and at a small cost. This 
silo may be filled with second-crop clover 
in the fall, or with corn, and fed out in 
the spring or during the summer when- 
ever the condition of the pasture makes it 
desirable to give other feed. The summer 
Silo may also be filled with the first crop 
of clover and the silage will then be ready 
to feed out during Aug at the time when 
late-summer drouths are apt to make pas- 
tures scant. 

The average data obtained in six years’ 
work at Vt exper sta showed an increase 
of 3.75 lbs milk per head daily, and of 0.17% 
fat during the 20 days after the first 10 
days of pasture. This result has been cor- 
roborated elsewhere, and we must there- 
fore conclude that the milk of pastured 
cows is of better instead of poorer quality 
than that produced by the same cows im- 
mediately before they are let out in the 
spring. This does not mean that green 
pasture grass necessarily produces richer 
milk than dry feed—direct experiments 
have in fact shown that it does not—but 
that the conditions surrounding the cows 
on pasture, such as an abundance of fresh 
air, light, exercise, etc, along with the fine, 
juicy grass, combine to produce this bene- 
ficial effect on the milk flow as compared 
with average barn conditions in the early 
spring. 





Summer Treatment of Milk—During hot 
weather the best means of caring for milk 
designed for the creamery is to run it 
through a separator a few moments after 
milking. Cool the cream as much as pos- 
sible with the coolest well water available. 
Put the cream into 8-gal cans and keep it 
at as low a temperature as well water will 
hold it. Deliver when convenient. If the 
well water is 54 degs or less the cream 
will keep in good condition. 





Show Animals can be quite heavy if this 
extra flesh is obtained by feeding balanced 
rations and giving a suitable amount of 
exercise. 

















A PROFITABLE AND HANDSOME HERD OF DAIRY CATTLE 


The herd of the N H agri college at Durham at present consists of 70 head of catt'e, 35 of these being milch cows. The 


herd is made up of pure-bred and grade Jerseys, Ayrshires and Guernseys. 
vice bulls, three of which may be seen at the right. 


ing Oct 31, ’00. 


ter per cow, or an average yearly yield of 5940 lbs milk and 343.2 lbs butter. 
did butter records at Buffalo this summer. 


There are 25 head of young stock, calves and ser- 
The herd produced 171,883 Ibs mi'k and 10,219 Ibs butter for the year end- 
There was an average of 29 cows in milk for each month, producing an average of 495 lbs milk and 28.6 Ibs but- 
The dairy breeds named are making some splen- 
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Experience with Crimson Clover. 
£. B. VOORHEES, DIRECTOR N J BXPER STA, 





At the college farm we seeded 27 acres of 
corn with crimson clover last summer, as 
stated in your columns of Dec L. 
About five acres were plowed down very 
early for oats and peas, and 10 acres for 
corn. Three acres were made into hay and 
about nine acres used for green forage. 
The average yield of green forage was 
about five tons per acre and the hay about 
one ton. This, of course, being in corn 
stubble, it was not possible to cut more 
than one-half the crop, owing to the poor 
character of the ground and the fact that 
it was badly lodged. 

The crimson clover turned under early 
for oats, and peas naturally did not accu- 
mulate a great deal of nitrogen. That 
which was turned under later for corn ac- 
cumulated, according to records made a 
few years ago, nitrogen equivalent to about 
eight tons manure. Of course it is impos- 
sible to say how large a proportion of this 
nitrogen was gathered from the air, still 
if a considerable proportion was obtained 
from the soil it was of a soluble nature and 
would probably have been lost if no crop 
had been grown on the land. It is our 
practice to grow crimson clover and corn 
on the same land year after year, and our 
experience is that the land improves in 
condition each year, using as a fertilizer 
only a small quantity of acid phosphate 
and muriate of potash. 

It is usually seeded at the last cultiva- 
tion of corn, ranging from the first to the 
third week in July, depending upon the 
character of the season. The seeding pre- 
cedes the cultivation, and if the corn is tall 
the seeding is done from horseback, sow- 
ing 12 ibs per acre, and cultivated in to 
the depth of two or three inches. The fall 
growth will depend upon the weather con- 
ditions, and upon the time that the corn is 
removed. The earlier the crop is removed, 
the larger will be the fall growth. Last 
fall, on land upon which the corn was re- 
moved early, the clover averaged about ten 
in high; where the corn was not harvested 
until considerably later, the average hight 
was not more than six inches. It, however, 
wintered quite as well, if not better, than 
where the growth was greater. With the 
exception of small areas the crop this year 
was very good. 


When to Gather the Seed. 
SEEDSMAN J. J. H. GREGORY. 

The inexperienced will be apt to let their 
vegetable seed remain on the stalk or vine 
till it is overripe and consequently lose a 
large per cent of it. Beginners aim to have 
every seed ripe before gathering, where- 
as they should aim to have every seed ma- 
tured before gathering, which will include 
the ripening of the great bulk of it, depend- 
ing on sun and air to fully ripen the 
remainder. Take cabbage seed as an il- 
lustration. .If we wait until the whole 
crop ripens on the stalk, then after a heavy 
dew or prolonged rain, a large proportion 
of the seed pods have snapped open as 
soon as the sun strikes them. If we wait 
till every onion seed in the head is ripe, 
the first breeze will shower it on _ the 
ground. 

Gather cabbage seed either a day or two 
after the pods have attained the red color, 
when on breaking they show dark red seed 
within. Lay the stalks on a tight floor, 
where sun and air have free access. Gath- 
er the onion seed whenever the stalk is 
dead just below the seed head, or when a 
third of the seed receptacles have cracked 
open, it matters not how green the stock 
may be. Spread the seed heads one deep 
on lath frame, in a dry, airy loft. Carrot 
seed can remain out longer than seed of 
any other vegetable without wasting. The 
waste begins on the outer row of each 
seed head, it rises up and drops off. As 
carrot seed requires two or three cuttings 
it is well to allow as long an interval be- 
tween each as is safe, with the object of 
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HATS WORN PHILADELPHIA 





threshing the last of the seed at the time 
of gathering, cutting the entire mass of 
shoots at the ground instead of each indi- 
vidual head. 

To determine when to gather the beet 
seed, crack between the teeth some of that 
which is green, and if the seed within 
cracks open white, the entire stalk is ready 
to cut. After cutting it may be laid on the 
ground until the outer shell, which contains 
the seed, is dry. Peas and beans, if left till 
fully ripe before the vines are pulled, may 
require a good deal of labor in picking over, 
Stack around a pole, roots in, having a 
barrel head or a few stones to keep the 
vines from the ground. 





Loss from Barren Corn Stalks. 


A. D. SHAMEL, UNIV OF ILL, 





By a series of counts made in several 
sections of the state last year, Ill exper 
sta found that the number of barren stalks 
was suprisingly large, an average of over 
30% being observed in many fields. On the 
great Sibley estate of 127 farms the man- 
ager found an average of about 29% barren 
stalks, that, too, in face of the fact that 
the seed used on this estate has always 
been well selected. 

These barren stalks use large amounts 
of soil fertility and interfere with the 
growth of the plants producing ears. In 
fact, if one-third of the stalks in a field 
are barren, it is reasonable to believe that 
the corn grower has lost one-third of the 
crop. It costs just as much to cultivate and 
grow barren stalks as it does stalks bear- 
ing ears, and as the stalks are usually 
burned in the field they are almost a total 
loss. There is little doubt but that if the 
fertility used by barren stalks was saved 
for the use of healthy stalks, the average 
yield per acre would be greatly increased. 

Perhaps the most important cause of this 
condition is the kind of seed. It is sur- 
mised that barrenness is heriditary, and 
that by planting seed which has been 
fertilized by pollen, produced from barren 
stalks, the number of such stalks is in- 
creased. The Ill exper sta found that the 
percentage of barren stalks was greatly 
reduced by removing barren stalks from 
the field before they produced pollen, so 
that the ears were fertilized by pollen from 
only fertile stalks. 

Every corn grower should see to it this 
season that all barren, poor or injured 
stalks are removed from the field from 
which seed corn is to be selected before 
pollination begins. The pollen begins to fall 
in cent Ill about the third and fourth 
weeks of July, correspondingly later farther 
north, and earlier farther south. By exam- 
ining the stalks just as the tassel begins 
to peep out of the top leaf, it can easily 
be told whether the corn will bear ears 
or not. Now either remove the tassel from 
all undesirable stalks, so that they cannot 
produce pollen, or else remove the stalk 


entirely and give as much plant food as 
Possible for the use of the fertile plants. 

It would be a good plan to keep a record 
of the number of barren stalks from year 
to year in order to determine whether the 
number decreases or increases. The per- 
centage of barren stalks in any field can 
be found as follows: Select an average 
spot in the field and count the total num- 
ber of stalks in a plot 10 hills square, or 
in any 100 hills. If the corn is drilled 
count the number of stalks in 10 rows for 
36 ft. Now count all of the stalks that 
have not produced ears. Divide the num- 
ber of barren stalks by the total number 
of stalks and the result will be the per 
cent of barren stalks. 





Details of Grain Threshing. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 





When you employ a thresherman get a 
man who understands his business and has 
the machinery to do the work well. There 
are some men in every occupation who are 
bunglers, and of all abominations on the 
farm a bungling thresherman is the worst. 
Get a man that furnishes the whole outfit 
complete, with hands to do all the work 
except hauling the threshed grain. And 
let him board his own help. He can do it 
cheaper than you can and it relieves the 
women folks of a great deal of hard work 
and worry. 

Threshing time, not many years ago, was 
looked forward to with a sort of mingled 
anxiety and dread. Everybody was worn 
out before the job was done and every- 
thing from the house to the melon patch 
and orchard was taken by storm by the 
“threshers.”” All was hurry, flurry and 
waste. With better system we have more 
civility on the part of those who separate 
the wheat from the chaff, and threshing 
day is not to be dreaded as it used to be. 

Another important item in expediting the 
work of threshing is to have everything in 
readiness when the thresher arrives. See 
that plenty of fuel is provided and water 
accessible. If you thresh from the shoch 
have plenty of teams and men to get the 
wheat to the machine. It is quite con- 
venient to swap work with your neighbors 
to secure such extra teams and men ‘as 
you may need outside of your own force. 
If there is any unnecessary delay let the 
fault rest with the machine boss, and then 
you will not be fussed at. 

There is much less grain stored on the 
farm than there used to be, and the amount 
is gradually growing less as the years go 


by. If you have farm scales weigh your 
grain as it goes to market. Mistakes 
sometimes occur and if you know just 


how much you have sent to the mill or 
elevator it may prove to be money in your 
pocket. 





Hay and Grain Wagon Rack—The cut 
shows a hay and grain wagon rack which 
was constructed more than 50 years ago by 
my father, Thomas Atkeson. I have never 











A HANDY RACK, 


seen one like it except on that farm which 
I now own and cultivate. The lumber 
bill is as follows: Two ash scantling 4x5 
jn 14 ft long, 4 pieces 2%4x12 6% ft long, 
cut in a curved piece, as shown in cut, so 
as to be 4x2% in, four 1x3 15 ft long. The 
structure should be put together with 
screw bolts of proper length. A little 
study of the cut will enable any man 
handy with tools to make it. It has the 
advantage of being level the full length 
of both sides with a tendency of the load 
toward the center. After many years of 
use I am sure no better rack has ever 
been constructed.—[T. C. Atkeson. Put- 
nam Co, W Va. 











Cold Water Refrigerator. 


B.C. B, 





For the last two years I have used a 
homemade water refrigerator in the farm- 


house which has 

i the expense of put- 
WATER out and putting it in- 
ie furnishes drinking 


t some advantages 
COLD tt over ice. It saves 
Ff ting up ice; saves 

labor of getting it 

3 - to the refrigerator. It 

at © is purer than ice and 

REFRIG es water of guaranteed 
FRAT quality which is bet- 
































ter for the health 

U ‘4 | than ice water. Di- 

a 68 rector Sage of this 
ee 

~~ Tt state makes a strong 


point against putting 
ice into a refrigera- 
tor and then break- 
ing off a little to put into drinking water, 
—this on the score of health, 


REFRIGERATOR OUT- 


LINE, 


The windmill sends the water from a 
drilled well to the tank in the top of 
the refrigerator through the short pipe 
indicated by dotted lines, the over- 


flow runs back through the other pipe 
and goes to the stock water tank. The 
water is needed for stock so none of it is 
wasted. It is also needed at the house, 
and faucets permit its being taken out at 
the house as desired. It is cool and pure, 
and can be drawn out in pantry, dining 
room or kitchen, or all as desired. Shelves 
in the lower part hold the milk, butter, 
fruit and whatever else is desired to be 
kept cold, and the wife does not have to 
go down cellar after butter, nor to the well 
for water, nor the man of the house have 
to get ice for which he has no need. 

The tank I use is four feet high, three 
feet wide and one foot thick, and made 
of galvanized steel. A cupboard-like struc- 
ture without shelves in the upper portion 
affords a good place to locate this tank, 
and the windmill will do the rest. The 
pipes run underground from well to house, 
in a trench six feet deep, so to be free 
from frost. A stopcock at the pump al- 
lows the water to be sent to the house 
when desired, or direct to the stock tank 
without first passing through the house 
tank. 


—— 


Sugar Beet Notes. 





Pacific coast trade papers intimate that 
the output of sugar beet fields the coming 
campaign may prove so large as to tax 
the ability of the refiners who absorb it. 
|This on the assumption that in addition to 
the home product Hawaii will furnish 100,- 
000 tons cane sugar previously contracted. 
Very heavy freight rates to the east inter- 
fere with the ready distribution in this 
direction. That this view is not entirely 
taken, however, is shown by. the activity 
in beet circles in the west, including the 

The sugar beet crop in southern Cal is 
very good this year, and will be the larg- 
est harvested in several years. Weather 
conditions have been favorable. The fac- 
tories at Chino, Los Alamitos and Oxnard 
are in readiness for a long run, and slic- 
jing will commence in July. 

The Waverly (Wash) factory has under 
contract 2000 acres of beets from which it 
expects to make 3,000,000 Ibs sugar in a 
60-day campaign. Jacob Ramm, agricul- 
turist for the factory, reports the-crop both 


in Wash and Ida as in first-class condi- 
tion, and predicts an average yield of 20 
tons per acre. 


— — 


Handy Garden Weeders—When working 
in the garden, among such vegetables as 
are usually grown in beds, I find it best 
to fasten a thick pad of cloth to my knees, 
and then get down and work with my 
hands. The best tool for weeding, when 
in this position, is made of a worn-out 
section by nailing it 


mowing machine 





across the end of a stick 6 or 8 in long 
for a handle. When weeding I use two of 
them, one in each hand. I like them best 
when the angle formed by the section and 
the handle is a little less than a right 
angle. An old hoe with a broken blade [ 
took to the shop and had a flat file drawn 
to a point and two sharp edges fastened 
to the hoe-shank in place of the blade. 
This makes a first-rate weeding tool.—[C. 





Our Basket and Question-Box. 





Protecting Peach Trees with Gas Tar— 
In reply to inquiries of G. N. L, N. C. and 
Cc. E. S., Md, and others would say that 
gas tar not only keeps the moth from de- 
positing its eggs, but, according to Prof 
Slingerland, will destroy at least a part, 
if not all, of the worms that may be in 
peach ‘trees. The time of application will 
vary considerably with the location of the 
orchard. In N C it will be necessary to 
apply it much earlier than in the more 
northern states. In N Y, for instance, it 
is recommended that it be put on from the 
middle to the last of June or early July. 
In N C, perhaps the latter part of May and 
early June would be about the right sea- 
son, while in Md June and July would suit 
best. The dirt from around the trunk of 
the tree should not be removed so as to 
expose the roots. The tar should be put 
on with a good paint brush in a very thin 
coat on the base of the tree, extending 2 
or 3 in below the surface to 12 to 4 lin 
high. Care should be taken that the trunk 
is not saturated with the material. At the 
same time the entire surface should be 
thoroughly covered with a very thin coat. 
One application is usually sufficient. 





Smutty Oats Not First-Class Feed—in 
reply to the inquiry from J. J. B., Hamil- 
ton Co, Tenn, Prof Andrew M. Soule of the 
univ of Tenn says: Corn smut when fed 
alone and in considerable quantity has 
been known to injure and even to produce 
death with cows. Therefore, while smut 
in oats may be injurious, especially with 
horses, and may produce irritation of the 
windpipe, the amount noted as being pres- 
ent in the oats crop of Mr Brown would 
not be likely to prove serious. I am quite 
sure that I have seen oats affect- 
ed as badly with smut fed to all 
classes of stock without apparent in- 
jury. The idea of losing one-fifth of a 
crop of oats from the effects of smut is 
quite a serious problem. The spores will 
live over from year to year in the seed and 
on the ground, and steps should be taken 
to eradicate the trouble, which can be done 
very cheaply and effectively, as was noted 
in American Agriculturist last spring. 





Feeding Value Whey and Skimmilk— 
A. C., Pa: Whey has less value than skim- 
milk because some of the ash has been re- 
moved with the casein in making cheese 
Skimmilk is commonly valued at 15c p 100 
lbs for feeding calves and pigs. Director 
Henry of the Wis exp sta in 10 trials 
found that 760 lbs whey would equal’ 100 
lbs corn meal and shorts by partial sub- 


stitution, thus being worth 8@10c per 100 
Ibs with this feed at $12@15 per ton re- 
spectively. The following analysis is given 


by Prof Harry Snyder: 
COMPOSITION OF 100 LBS OF 
Cow’s Skim- Butter 


milk milk milk Whey 
Water, Ibs .. 87.50 90.25 90.50 93.00 
err re 3.50 0.20 0.20 0.35 
Casein and albumin 3.25 3.60 3.30 0.80 
RP re tr 5.00 5.15 5.3 5.20 
;. ae .. 0.75 0.80 0.70 0.65 
Weather Affects Oats—Replying to the 
inquiry of J: F. Le N Zz. Prof 
F. el Stewart, N , y exper sta, 
says: From the results of a microscopic 
study and other considerations I come to 
the conclusion that the plants have not been | 
injured by any parasitic fungus or insect, 
and that probably the trouble is due to 
climatic conditions. The wet weather of 
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May, followed by the excessive heat, which 
we have recently had, seems to have had 
an injurious effect on the foliage of many 
plants. Just why this is so, and exactly 
how it has been brought about, I am un- 
able to say. It is my opinion that the 
crop will not be seriously affected. It will 
probably quickly outgrow this injury pro- 
vided the weather conditions which pro- 
duce it do not recur. ° 








Cement Floor Will Answer—Ohio Sub- 
scriber: The cement floor will be just the 
thing. Better plan to have the surface a 
little rough so that stock will not slip when 
floor is wet. 





Protecting Grapes—Rev B., Md: Clus- 
ters of grapes can be protected by cover- 
ing them with any ordinary manilla paper 
bag. Most grocerymen keep bags of this 
sort. 





Dumping Wood—Country John: A cart 
body can be arranged for dumping stove 
wood by having very low bolster stakes and 
low wheels, then hitching a rope and pulley 
to one end or side. A four-wheeled dump 
cart is handiest. Wood dealers often use a 
fork made on purpose for handling fire- 
wood. 

The Peppermint Industry—W. N. F., 
Va: As shown in American Agriculturist 
from time to time, the growing of pepper- 
mint has been considered generally un- 
profitable for a number of years. The de- 
mand for mint oil is very large, but so is 
the supply; chiefly from Mich and Ind, 
with liberal contributions from Japan. The 
wholesale price in N Y city this summer 
is $1.20@1.40 per lb, handled chiefly by 
wholesale druggists. The oil is extracted 
from the leaves and stalk through a sim- 
ple method of = distillation. Originally 
grown extensively in Wayne Co, N Y, pep- 
permint there is now largely abandoned, 
farmers finding more profit in sugar beets 
and other crops. 





Insects Injuring Crops—A. B. C., N Y: 
If you will write Dr E. P. Felt, state ento- 
mologist, Albany, N Y, he will send you 
the information you desire. 





Ants May Be Killed by pouring a small 
quantity of bisulphide of carbon in their 
nests. If W. McA., N Y, will examine his 
trees he will find that the ants are attend- 
ing a colony of plant lice upon the leaves. 
Use 10 to 12% kerosene emulsion and de- 
stroy the lice. Ants will not go up the tree 
if there are no lice there. 





Bacteria in the Cow’s Udder—Experi- 
ments in ’00 in Germany seem to prove that 
bacteria are not normally present in the 
cow’s udder. This statement is disputed 
by many dairymen, but careful investiga- 
tions in this country, as well as abroad. 
seem to support the German position, 
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Feeding and Care of Swine. 


T. V. PURCELL, OGLE CO, ILL. 
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In my opinion swine should be fed and 
managed with two objects in view: health, 
because without this no profit can be -ex- 
pected, and good growth for feed consumed. 
In other words the result desired is to make 
a profit on the feed consumed and the time 
necessary for taking care of hogs. I be- 
lieve that this result can be attained by 
proceeding in the most natural manner 


possible, or in other words,secure as nearly. 


as may be the conditions which surround 
the original wild hog. Do not misunder- 
stand me; I do not mean to say that I 
think the wild hog could be produced at a 
profit er even with satisfaction now, but 
he certainly possessed health and great 
vigor. To secure this for our domestic 
breeds is highly desirable, for without 
health and vigor we cannot expect our 
hogs to eat and digest with profit our 
modern high priced feeds. 

In my own practice I never kept my 
breeding stock fat, for I believe it is im- 
possible to raise strong and healthy pigs 
from fat parents. My pigs are. raised 
inostly from old sows and never from sows 
less than 12 to 16 months old. After the 
pigs come I feed them very little, as scours 
is one ef my worst troubles. I have found 
no way to prevent this except by limiting 
the feed for these sows for a month or so 
after farrowing. Of course, I feed my pigs 
in addition to what they get from the 
dams, but do this very carefully. I plan to 
change feed every few days, and right 
here allew me to say that 20 years ago I 
learned never to feed young pigs anything 
that I don’t feed their dams. 

I feed my hogs what I can raise on my 
farm, taking care to produce all the variety 
possible. Corn if rightly fed and supple- 
mented with other grains not of a fattening 
nature is one of the best feeds I know of. 
I like good wheat shorts for feeding with 
corn when not too costly. I have fed a 
great deal of this. For the last two years 
shorts have been very high and !.ard to 
get, so I have been feeding whole oats. I 
like oats nearly as well as shorts and they 
are much easier fed. I used to raise a large 
number of pumpkins, but of late years have 
been unable to do this on account of the 
bugs, which destroyed the vines. I keep 
my hogs on pasture as much as possible, 
and have never been able to make pigs do 
their best without clover. I supply plenty 
of pure well water, salt the hogs regularly, 
giving all the ashes I have, and in addition 
burn and char the cobs that accumulate 
from feeding corn. This cob charcoal is 
readily eaten and is a great help in keep- 
ing the animal in good condition, 

I keep my hogs scattered as much as I 
can and try to have only a few sleep to- 
gether. I also see that their beds are dry 
and clean. I quarantine every hog I buy 
and try to keep men who gather up dead 
hogs off my place. I have never fed drugs 
or so-called cholera preventives and have 
raised hogs 28 years without having disease 
in my herd, 


Washing Horses in Hot Weather. 


FARMER HUMPHREY. 








Bathing horses in summer is good prac- 
tice and ought to be more general. It adds 
to the health of the animals by opening 
the pores of the skin. The comfort to -the 
horse and improvement in looks alone 
more than pays for the extra trouble and 
time it takes. Of course a good brushing 
daily will do a great deal to keep a horse 
clean, but in warm weather an occasional 
bath is very refreshing. 

When a lake or stream containing 2 
sandy bottom is located near by, several 
horses can easily be bathed in half an hour 
by one person. To take an hour or so on 
Saturday afternoons, after work, is time 
well spent. When horses became accus- 
tomed to it they will go into the water 
and take a swim themselves, as soon as 


turned -loose. -But at first it usually re- 
quires some coaxing. Careless and inex- 
perienced boys should net be trusted to 
take horses out in deep water, as there is 
danger of both horse and boy being 
drowned. 


Simple Methods to Eradicate Tuberculosis. 


A. A. SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS. 








In exterminating tuberculosis I have kept 
constantly in mind the causes and the man- 
ner in which it seems to be most likely to 
be propagated. In watching the dreaded 
malady for 30 years I have never seen 
a diseased animal on either side of an 
affected one or where a diseased one has 
stood when the stall has been properly 
cleansed after her removal. 

This would seem to prove to a certain 
extent that the disease is not transmitted 
by close proximity to diseased animals. 
A predisposition to the disease seems to 
be a reasonable cause in particular cases. 
If close observation of conditions is of 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


2 qts carbolic acid to a barrel of 1né Miite- 
wash. One of the best things te use in the 
stable is creosote. Dress the mangers with 
this all: over, except the bottom, where the 
feed will be. Take a number of days for 
the operatien, so there will not be too 
strong an odor in the stable at any time. 
When once done, then touch up a little 
all around occasionally, so that seme odor 
will be apparent at all times. 

Ventilation for the cow stable was pro- 
vided by ingress of pure air all the time 
from open windows, so arranged that no 
draft could fall directly upon a cew. Plenty 
of chance was given for the egress of foul 
air in the roof. Any animal that became 
undesirable from any cause was turned 
over to the butcher at the earliest possible 
time. Out of a large mortality amounting 
to 14 animals in a herd of 65 the first year, 
the difficulty gradually diminished till at 
the end of 12 years extermination of the 
disease seemed complete. After the tuber- 
culin test came into vogue, it became pos- 
sible to secure animals that successfully 





SHEEP ON COLLEGE PASTURE GROUND 


This beautiful picture was taken on the estate owned by the Park college family, 


Central Missouri. 
a part of the equipment. 


any value whatever, one must conclude 
that the cemmon carrier of this disease is 
dust. I am firm in the belief that 


IF EVERY BROOM COULD BE BANISHED 


from the care of farm buildings and dwell- 
ings, tuberculosis would diminish most 
rapidly. 

Every place where dust or filth accu- 
mulates should be washed and not swept. 
This would avoid dust almost entirely. One 
of the best precautions would be to edu- 
cate people to the importance of using 
some of the harmless germicides in all 
water used for cleaning, especially where 
there are lodgments of dust. Doubtless 
the very best germicide yet discovered is 
formalin, 1 qt to 50 gals water. 

Where hose and sufficient pressure are at 


hand, a_ stable can be put in most 
admirable condition when the _ stor- 
age room is clear of fodder and 
the stable free from animals. Com- 


wash everything 
If so good a. service 


mencing in the roof, 
clean to the basement. 


* as this is net available, dampened brooms 


will take down the cobwebs and dust on 
the beams till the floors are reached, when 
buckets of water and brooms can be used 
most effectively with scarcely a trace of 
dust floating in the air. 

Whitewash the stables often, especially 
as soon as fly time is overin the fall. Putin 


The college is conducted along industrial lines and these sheep are 


passed the examination and the situation 
was materially improved. 

One of the best arrangements that could 
be made to take effect throughout the state 
would be the testing of every cow offered 
for sale, because either party in a trade 
is not at all certain of a healthy animal. 
Such cases often come to notice. 
So far as one can judge from 
actual facts it is an ill-advised idea to test 
whole herds, because there are so many 
causes which can intervene that might 
condemn a creature that could be turned 
profitably a little later on. 

One of the best precautions is te endeav- 
or to discever diseased animals at the 
earliest possible time. If one cannot decide 
with reasonable certainty as to the case 
from the well-defined symptems, which 
scarcely vary in the different subjects, then 
apply the tuberculin test to make the mat- 
ter positive. 





Valuable Dairy Tests at Buffalo. 





The contest at the Pan-American among. 
the various breeds of cattle is growing’ 
more interesting each week. Below are 
some figures well worth careful study. 
There are five cows of each breed. For the 
week ending July 2 the Holsteins produced, 




















the greatest amount of milk, with Short- 
horns and Ayrshires close seconds. 

In amount of butter, however, Guern- 
seys and Jerseys head the list. In quan- 
tity of food consumed that furnished the 
Shorthorns was of greatest value, with 
Dutch Belted second. From point of total 
profit the Guernseys lead, with Jerseys a 
close second, and Red Polls third. 

The various breeds under consideration 
are making some excellent records. There 
was a general falling off in the amount of 
milk produced during the week ending 
July 9, as shown in the table. Holsteins 
still lead in quantity of milk given. In 
amount of butter produced and total profit 
Jerseys lead, taking first place from Guern- 
seys as noted last week. 


MECURD OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 


[Week ending July 2, 1901.] 
Milk Amt Val 25c Cost 


Breed in lbs butter plb feed Profit 
French Canadian ..1,080.1 50.26 12.57 4.92 7.65 
Dutch Belted....... 1,132.9 44.36 11.10 5.83 5.27 
po | a ee 1,324.8 58.58 14.64 5.78 8.36 
tO ae ee ee 1,104.9 59.75 14.94 5.55 9.39 
WMOTEMOPE. 6 ociccscens 1,355.6 55.70 13.93 6.30 7.63 
GUOPRHOT *ooscce's dec 1,141.3 60.49 15.15 5.65 9.48 
FROGS oo ei te ces 1,512.2 56.94 14.23 5.64 8.59 
Polled Jerseys..... 894.3 48.34 12.09 3.96 8.13 
Red-Polte *. 5 is. 1,207.2 56.35 14.09 5.33 8.76 
Brown Swiss .-1,338.9 56.94 14.24 6.21 8.03 

[Week ending July 9, 1901.] 
French Canadian ..1,072.0 47.84 11.97 5.37 6.60 
Dutch Belted ..... 1,080.8 43.11 10.78 5.77 5.01 
Ayrshires .-- 1,274.6 54.44 13.62 5.25 8.37 
Jerseys . .-1,133.3 58.89 14.72 5.51 9.21 
Shorthorns .-1,301.5 53.76 13.44 6.22 7.22 
Guernseys ..........1,100.7 57.74 14.45 5.36 9.09 
Holsteins . : ..1,505.5 55.62 13.90 5.72 8.18 
Polled Jereseys .... 853.8 45.40 11.35 4.04 7.31 
Red Polls .......2..1,191.2 54.20 13.54 5.28 8.26 
Brown Swiss ...... 1,293.1 54.07 13.57 5.41 8.10 





The Coming Shorthorn Exhibits—The 
premium list and entry blanks for the four 
national Shorthorn shows to be held at 
Hamline, Louisville, Kansas City and Chi- 
cago are ready for distribution and will 
be sent to all who wish them. The entries 
for Hamline: show will close Aug 20, for 
Louisville, Sept 10, Kansas City, Oct 1, and 
time for closing entries for Chicago show 
will be announced later. Breeders who 
intend to exhibit at these shows are urged 
to send their entries at once, so that ample 
time may be given to prepare the Official 
catalog of show cattle, and in order that 
the managers of these fairs may know how 
many cattle to expect and what provision 
to make for their comfort. For premium 
lists and entry blanks write B. O. Cowan, 
Assistant Secretary, Springfield, II. 


The Poultry Yard. 


Echoes from the Poultry Contest. 

I feel highly honored that my efforts 
were counted worthy the sweepstakes 
prize in the money-in-poultry contest. Not 
only do I appreciate the honor of being 
first, but the money will prove a real help 
to us this summer. Please accept my sin- 
cere thanks for your generosity.—[Mrs L. 
Johnsen, Delaware Co, Pa. 

I recently received a very pleasant sur- 
prise when I read my name among the 
prize winners in your money-in-poultry 
contest and now write to thank you for 
so promptly sending me the voucher. If 
the cash prizes all went to people who 
weren’t used to it any more than I am, 
I can assure you that you have made 
many people happy within the past month. 
{Geneva Sieg Ballard, Franklin Co, Mass. 

I received your voucher, calling for $25 
from the American Cereal Co and 
have forwarded the same to them. I sin- 
cerely thank you for awarding me so valu- 
able a prize. I selected one of the finest 
Light Brahma cockerels I ever saw and 
have him ready to ship to Mr Messenger 
as soon as I receive shipping instructions 
from him.—[E. H. Upson, Noble Co, Ind. 

Your esteemed favor of the 29th ult, in- 
closing. check for $5 awarded me in the 
money-in-poultry contest, is received and 
I wish to extend my thanks for this un- 











MIDSUMMER POULTRY 





expected honor. I had no idea of winning 
a prize, and hesitated some time about 
sending in my report, but finally did so 
thinking perhaps my mistakes and fail- 
ures might be of benefit to some one: I 
think this contest will be the means of 
giving the poultry business a boom such 
as it has never known before, and I think 
you deserve the thanks of the whole fra- 
ternity for its inauguration.—[C. C. Weld, 
Hartford Co, Ct. 


—— 


Poultry to Pay the Hired Girl. 


The poultry can be made to pay the 
wages of the hired girl, who is absolutely 
needed on many farms, provided it is in- 
telligently managed. A N Y farmer’s wife 
who pays the hired girl in this way keeps 
about 200 fowls. She formerly kept 50 to 
75 with ordinary success, but finally invest- 
ed in a few Leghorn eggs and raised 25 
pullets. The next year she set every 
broody hen and raised all the chicks she 
could, so that after selling off the surplus 
stock in the fall she had nearly 300 hens 
and pullets for the winter. 

The henhouse was turned into a roost- 
ing room and the fowls given the run of 
the barn basement during the day. The 
income from them has been more than suf- 
ficient to pay the feed bills and wages of 
the hired girl. More particulars of just 
what a farmer’s wife’s flock of hens can do 
will be brought out in the results of our 
money-in-poultry contest which will be 
published during the next few months in 
these columns, 





Feeding Influences Flavor—The expe- 
rience of a subscriber given recently in 
regard to feeding onions to fowls is con- 
firmed from an experience of mine many 
years ago in trapping muskrats. After re- 
moving the pelts the carcasses were thrown 
in a field not far from the barn, where the 
hens ranged and fed. on the meat. -This 
produced such a musky flavor in the eggs 
that afterward care was observed to keep 
the dead rats out of the hens’ reach. At 
a later period I purchased a quarter of 
beef from a farmer who, while fattening a 
number of steers, fed a large quantity of 
turnips. These so tainted the meat that it 
was decidedly. distasteful, and when cook- 
ing there was a pronounced smell of tur- 
nips.—[S., Schuylkill Co, Pa. 





When Working Among Bees one should 
be very steady in moving about and open- 
ing the hives. Never open them with a 
snap and crash. It makes the bees very 
irritable to be jerked about. It sometimes 
happens that some of the farm stock get 
in the apiary and overturn a hive or two 
and of course the bees are aroused and 
sting the animals. Perhaps the quickest 
way to subdue the bees is to throw a rail 
of water over them.—[F. G. Herman, New 
Jersey. 





Nest Eggs Not Necessary—I don’t be- 
lieve in earthen eggs in the nests. They 
are cold things and biddy doesn’t need any- 
thing to give her a chill during cool days. 
Besides, a hen will lay just as well with- 
out a nest egg as with one when she is 
accustomed to it—[H. H. Lyon, Chenango 
Co, MZ. 






You Need Something 


to insure you against loss from Spavin, 
Ringbone, Splints, Curbs and all forms of 
eness. ‘This old, reliable, time-tested 
remedy will doit, Hasa million endorse- 
ments. Sold by all druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles for $5. Has 
no equal for family use. 
Book “A Treatise 
on the Horse” 
mailed free 
upon request. 
Address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL 


COMPANY 
{ Enosburg Falls, Vt. , 
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Write for catalogues contain- 
ing hundreds of letters from 
users telling of the complete 
satisfaction it gives, how it 
gets more cream, saves labor 
and repair bills, etc. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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Save Your Pigs! 


Runts are Unprofitable; 
Dead Hogs a Total Loss. 


DR. JOS. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


Is Guaranteed to prevent and arrest 
disease, stop cough, expel worms. 
Increase appetite and growth, 
Send $1.25 for trial package, postage paid. Cans 
$12.50 and $6.50; packages $2.50. State number, 
age, condition, ood ~ hess. Special advie: Sree. 
25 years experience. ‘‘Hogology’’ pamphlet and 
testimonials free. 


JOS. HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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easiest ranning HAND Separator. 
Cream 







Free book tells all about it. 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
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SEPARATORS an POWERS 


for 1,2 and 3 horses, with governor; level 
oreventread. Catelogue free. 









Aweep Powers, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Steel Rollers, Mowers, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 
stationary. The Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa 





of all kinds of 
RUBBER on and ALSATHER BELT BELTING. We 
at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales.’ W 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No,.25 on 
ware, a. Roofing, Plumbing Material, 
Wire, Rope, Goods, CUAL’ etc., etc. 
DUR PRICES a: are ONE-. of OTH 


Chicago House Wrecking Co, ¥-35) & Irn Sts. 











OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser Gad the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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Increasing Trade with Porto Rico. 


The Porto Rican act, which went into 
effect May 1, 1900, provided that the U S 
tariff should apply in Porto Rico as against 
all countries except the U S, and that the 
tariff rates between the U §S and Porto 
Rico should be 15% of the regular tariff 
rates for a term of two years, unless the 
P R legislature should sooner than that 
time notify the president that it had made 
provision for local taxation to meet the 
necessities of the govt of P R, whereupon 
all tariff between the island and the U S 
should be abolished. This notification has 
been duly made by the legislature, and the 
president requested to abolish all qustoms 
duties on goods passing from the U §S into 
P R or from P R into the U §, on July 
25, °01. 

The increase in commerce between P R 
and the U S, which has followed the P R 
act, by which 85% of the tariff between P 
R and the U S was removed, has been very 
great, especially in exports to that island. 

In the first year, according to treasury 
bureau of statistics, ended Apr 30, '01, the 
U S imported from P R goods to the value 
of 3,827,000, against 2,218,000 preceding 12 
months. In exports from the U StoPR 
the increase is still more strongly marked, 
the exports to that island during the first 
year under the P R act being 7,199,031, 
against 3,719,940 in the corresponding 12 
months ending with April, 700, and 1,856,627 
in the corresponding 12 months ending with 
April, 98. The imports of leaf tobacco and 
cigars, and the competition with the home 
product, is just now a subject of much in- 
terest among the tobacco growers of N Y, 
Pa, Wis, N E, etc. 


Fruit Exhibit of Educational Value. 


SUPT HORTICULTURE, 





F. W. TAYLOR, 





The pomological exhibits of all former 
expositions have consisted almost entirely 
at first of preserved and processed fruits. 
Such exhibits possess much merit, and they 
keep the space well covered until fresh 
fruits are available. At the Pan-American 
it was desired that every state should show 
examples of such fruits as may be kept 
in good condition by the use of artificial 
refrigeration until after the season of the 
opening, or during the months of May, June 
and July. The use of ammonia refrigera- 
tion has, for the most part, grown up so 
far as its practical application to preserv- 
ing fruit from decay is concerned, since 
the World’s Columbian exposition was held. 

It seemed necessary, therefore, to get all 
the facts possible before those who might 
have fruit of the crop of ’00, which they 
could keep over for the opening weeks of 
the exposition. To reach this end a cir- 
cular was prepared which gave such prac- 
tical reports of results that had been pro- 
duced and could be expected to follow, as 
would enable intelligent plans to be laid 
with regard to the handling of the fruits 
that might be desired held for ’01. This 
circular was sent to the members of all the 
leading hort societies. Acting either inde- 
pendently or following the lines laid down 
in the circular, several carloads of apples 
were placed in storage by various states, 
some at home and some in Buffalo, ready 
for use in the earlier weeks of the exposi- 
tion. The result of this forethought and 
foresight has been most noticeably appar- 
ent. Certainly no exposition has ever, in 
May and June, shown such splendid fruits 
in such great abundance during what is 
usually an “off” portion of the season. 

The states participating in the apple ex- 
hibits, showing the crop of ’00, have been 
N Y, which exhibited 358 varieties, the larg- 
est number, Ill, Mo, Ont, Ore, Mich, Ct, Me, 
Va, Minn. The varieties most noticeable 
_ by reason of their plentifulness have been 
Esopus Spitzenberg, Yellow Bell, Lady, 
Ben Davis, Wine Sap, Jonathan, York Im- 
perial, Newtown and Baldwin. The chare- 
acteristics of the varieties frequently 
change as they pass through storage and 
are opened and placed in the open air, 


Some varieties which come out in appar- 
ently excellent condition last only a few 
hours or days, while others will endure even 
in the heat and dust of an exposition, in 
good form and flavor for two weeks or 
longer. This is one of the most impor- 
tant characteristics to be studied and _ re- 
corded, and is to be worked out and. made 
the subject of a report later. 

The method of installation is always a 
fruitful theme for discussion and disagree- 
ment. The two systems may be designated 
as pyramidal and flat. In showing fresh 
fruits of all sorts, no method can give the 
appearance of enormous mass and splendid 
color as can the flat. Tables built uniform- 
ly 30 in in hight, painted white, slightly 
tinged with cream, covered with white 
plates bearing the splendid specimens of 
winter apples, Catawba grapes and pears, 
are more effective than any other possible 
kind of installation. For jars of processed 
or preserved fruits, pyramidal installation 
is usually effective and satisfactory. The 
Ill exhibit produces good effects here, as 
was done at Chicago and at Omaha, by 
receding, stair-shape shelving with the ris- 
ers covered by mirrors. This has been 
facetiously called the barroom style, 
referring to the lavish use of mirrors, but 
the many favorable comments indicate that 
it is attractive to a great number of 
visitors. 

The building in which the fruit exhibits 
are placed is thoroughly well adapted to 
its use, being the most lofty of any built 
for exhibits. The lighting is generous, so 
that it has been possible to use sufficiently 
heavy paint on all glass in roof and sides 
to exclude the direct sun’s rays and at the 
same time leave plenty of light for the day, 
while the electric lights have been figured 
on the same basis as is used in printing 
houses for night work. The windows have 
all been painted with a fairly heavy coat 
of white paint with an admixture of suffi- 
cient greenish tinge. The result is the coolest 
and most comfortable building that could 
be devised, As the season advances, small 
fruits appear, to be followed by larger ones, 
varieties and kinds later. It is doubtful 
whether the coming months will present 
attractions that will indicate more fore- 
thought and careful planning than did the 
splendid tables of apples, with a sprinkling 
of pears and grapes, placed before’ the 
public during May and June. 

a ee 

Consumption of Mohair—This is much 
in excess of the U S production, manufac- 
turers depending largely upon imported mo- 
hair. According to a govt bulletin the con- 
sumption is confined almost exclusively to 
N E mills, amounting in ’99 to 2,200,000 Ibs. 
The output of mohair in Cape Colony is 10 
to 13,000,000 lbs annually, and in Turkey 
estimated at 8,000,000 lbs. Foreign mohair 
must pay a duty of 12c per Ib. 





Government Purchase of Horses for the 
Philippines has ceased, after liberal ship- 
ments from Pacific coast ports. It is esti- 
mated that in Ore and Wash more than 
6000 horses have been purchased by the 
govt, common animals advancing in price 
to $50@75 per head. 





Mercerized Cotton has cut sharply into 
the trade in silk goods, meanwhile increas- 
ing the consumption of raw cotton. The 
fiber is chemically treated so that the fin- 
ished product resembles silk. 





The Calf Tonic mentioned in this column 
last week on page 31, should be credited to 
Kan exper sta. 

I have sold a fine carload of 84 shotes 
averaging 200 Ibs. I would have disposed 
of them early in the fall had it not been 
for my artichoke field. The corn crop here 
was nearly a failure, but my artichokes 
yielded 250 bu per acre. With the aid of 
these it was possible to fatten hogs with 
but very little grain. I believe my arti- 


chokes were worth $20 to 30 per acra to me. 
[G. A. Arnold, Nebraska. 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Horticulture for Profit. 


Watering ‘the Garden. 


8. 8. BOYCE, NEW YORK. 

Two problems are before the gardener, 
to fertilize and to water the soil. Why 
should not the farmer and gardener use 
the waste and by-products that run away 
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ARKANGEMENT OF PIPES TO IRRIGATE A 


GARDEN, 


to the sewer or cesspool from the sink, the 
barns and water closet? Few buildings are 
so situated but a very large part of the 
wash from and around them is lost, while 
most families use and throw away at least 
25,000 gals water during the summer seas 
son. Were there spouts and conductors 
upon the buildings at least another 25,000 
gals might be saved if tanks were pro- 
vided. 

This is sufficient, if economically applied, 
to irrigate two acres of garden in supple- 
ment to the ordinary rainfall. An under- 
ground tank holding 2000 gals, properly lo- 
cated, will receive the waste water from 
the house and barn. This, and the one for 
catching the rain water, which may be the 
same, if preferred, will likely be emptied 
often enough for watering to prevent waste 
by overflow. 


The simplest method of applying this 
liquor is to pump it to a settling or strain- 
ing tank at an elevation of 20 to 25 ft. My 
method of applying the water consists of 


taking the liquor from a tank at the top 
of the barn through a half-inch pipe to the 
edge of the garden. It is then conducted 


to three other half-inch pipes running 
through the garden, as shown in the dia- 
gram. 


The garden is 150x600 ft and at each dot 
I placed a half-inch pipe 10 ft tall, with an 
atomizer, which would throw out 50 gals 
water an hour. These were run only at 
night, when the light mist mingled with the 
dew, and never overwatered any part 
Usually only the atomizers on the west 
side were run, as the prevailing winds are 
from the west and carry the moisture 
across the garden. Rarely more than four 
were run at the same time, and any of 
them could be run to meet the want of a 
particular crop. By this method all the 
waste water is used, while the liquor can 
be made to carry any amount of fertilizing 
element desired. 

Failure of the Stringfellow Method—~ 
The experiment of H. M. Stringfellow of 
Tex of cutting off the roots and setting 





the stub in a hole driven by a bar, has 
proved a failure. Most of the trees have 
died from one cause or another, and less 


than 300 are left from 1000 set in Feb, °00, 
Owing to lack of side roots there was nothe 
ing to anchor the trees and the wind soon 
loosened them. The ground, not being 
plowed or put in good tillage. condition, 
soon dried out, and with the extreme dry 
weather following the trees soon began to 
die. Hereafter Mr Stringfellow will leave 
more top root and some side roots in sete 
ting, but will still continue a closer sys- 
tem of pruning than most practical hom 
ticulturists believe wise. 





Old Cider Mills and Utensils must be 
thoroughly scrubbed with boiling hot lye 
from wood ashes or a solution of potash. 
Every part must be thoroughly treated un- 
til all taint is removed, If this is not possi-< 
ble it will pay to get new apparatus if the 
best cider is wanted. 





‘Will someone tell me how to kil! squirrel-« 
tail grass in pasture land.—[{Green 
Henry Co, Ia. 

















Potato Acreage Full, Condition Fair. 





Returns from our county correspondents 
dealing with the potato crop shew prac- 
tically no change in the aggregate acreage 
of the crop in comparison with last year. 
(The total acreage is reported at 2,985,000 
acres, a figure which would have been ex- 
ceeded, but for the cold wet spring, this 
preventing the planting of the area intend- 
ed in portions of the Ohio valley and north- 
west. 

The general condition of the crop aver- 
ages a trifle lower than at this date last 
year, according to American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents, being reported at 89.5, 
against 91.5 a year ago. This condition, 
lacking in brilliancy, is mainly due to the 
very poor position of the cropin the states 
that have suffered from the late spring 
drouth, Tex, Ark, Ill, Mo and Kan. As 
for the middle states, such as N Y and 
Pa, the crop is late owing to delayed seed- 
ding consequent upon excessive moisture a 
few weeks ago. In N HE, including the 

-famous Aroostook district of Me, the acre- 
age is liberal, and the condition fairly 
promising. 

Aside from these states where drouth 
damage was plainly apparent on July 1, the 
state averages are reasonably high. As a 
matter of fact, however, the returns for 
this report are made as of date of June 
26. Since that date and the time of the 
present writing, weather conditions 
throughout the central valleys have been 
distinctly unfavorable and there has prob- 
ably been farther and material decline in 
the averages of these states. Potato bugs 
and other insect enemies of the crop are 
but sparingly reported. The damage where 
any has occurred is the result of unfavor- 
able weather conditions, usually of drouth, 
thought some complaint is made of poor 
stand, owing to rotting of seed from too 
much rainfall in the early season. 

In the heavy potato sections of N Y, Pa, 
Mass, Me, etc, which go so far toward sup- 
plying eastern markets with late varieties 
the warm weather of the past fortnight, 
accompanied by frequent showers, has 
served to greatly stimulate the growth of 
potatoes. Early varieties are being dug in 
Pa, N J and O, farmers are cultivating 
-late potatoes, and while prospect not uni- 
form now, promising as a whole. In N Y 
outlock better than recently, but crop late 
and some complaint of bugs; on L I fair 
considering the dry weather experienced. 


ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF POTATOES BY STATES 
Acres Cond Acres Cond 


fer: 150,000 89 Ia ........170,000 91 
2 eer 333,000 eee 89,000 67 
ee Kicuwad 188,000 os) ae 118,000 75 
“Tex 98,000 90 Neb ......164,000 96 
‘Ark . 25,000 Se 37,000 90 
cy re 30,000 86S D... 61,000 90 
Wyo 39,000 i 30,000 97 
8 ee 49,000 90 Ore . 23,000 86 
oS « 179,000 91 Wash .... 21,000 87 
(Mich ..... 232,000 94 Other ....622,000 90 
Ind ......114,000 94 ahaa, iiansiat 
, ear 163,000 86 Total 2,985,000 89.5 
Wis ......164,000 861900 ....2,972,000 91.5 
Minn ..... 118,000 93 





Fair Crop of Hay Being Secured. 





The acreage of hay as reported by Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist correspondents is much 
the came as last year, a material enlarge- 
ment in the northwest being offset by mod- 
erate reductions in the southwest and in 
portions of the Ohio valley; in the middle 
and eastern states generally full. The total 
area is estimated at 42,050,000 acres. 

The condition of the crop is only slightly 
below the normal, though the variation in 
state averages is very marked. The radi- 
cally poor outlook is in those states that 
have suffered from drouth during the 
spring and early summer. In Mo and Kan 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


the crop prespect is very poor, promising 
very little more than a half crop on July 
1. In Ill the situation in some localities 
is equally bad, the western and southwest- 
ern counties being especially poor. In the 
northwest state averages are high, the sea- 
son having been generally favorable, 
though some districts in Wis and Ia have 
not secured sufficient moisture. 

Haying is in progress in most of the 
northern states and returns are uneven. 
Good rate of yield is indicated in much of 
N Y, Pa and O, but affected somewhat by 
damage to meadows through drouth and 
winterkilling one and two years ago. In 
Mich outturn irregular, best in new mead- 
Ows. 

Taken as a whole the hay crop west of 
the Alleghanies is of only moderate pro- 
portions, but serious failure is indicated 
only in the central Mississippi and lower 
Missouri valleys. In the Ohio valley and 
lake states the yield will be rather better 
than expected early in June, weather con- 
ditions of that month having proved fa- 
vorable in the main. 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF HAY JULY 1. 
Acres Cond. Acres Cond. 


N E .... 3,400,000 93 Minn ... 1,622,000 92 
N Y ... 4,405,000 94 Ia ...... 4,561,000 83 
Pa .soee 2,585,000 90 Mo ..... 1,875,000 53 
Tex .... 303,000 80 Kan .... 3,649,000 78 
Ark 114,000 75 Neb . 2,106,000 98 
Tenn 240,000 95 ND.... 441,000 99 
W Va 378,000 99 S D . 2,311,000 98 
Ky ..... 263,000 86 Cal .... 2,248,000 93 
OD nccccee 1,397,000 94 Ore..... 573,000 93 
Mich ... 1,174,000 81 Wash .. 322,000 98 
Ind . 1,260,000 87 Other .. 3,918,000 95 
TH ices 1,656,000 70 —_—_—__ — 
Wis . 1,249,000 84 Total ..42,050,000 87.7 





Unusual Broom Corn Situation. 





Some districts report very large per- 
centage increase in area, but it must 
not be forgotten that the original acreage 
to which these figures apply was small. 
On the other hand, especially in Ill, re- 
turns to American Agriculturist from 
important producing districts show low 
percentages of acreage. The violent 
price fluctuation of the past few 
years is responsible for the unsettled 
conditions of the crop. Old growers, dis- 
satisfied with a market so subject to ma- 
nipulation as to put their crop at the mercy 
of speculation have been gradually with- 
drawing from the crop; at the same time 
farmers in districts suited to the crop, but 
where it had not been grown to any im- 
portant extent, have been led to experi- 
ment with the broom corn on accoupt of 
high prices that have occasionally ruled. 

A larger portion of the Ill crop is this 
year grown by new men than ever before, 
a condition which is not favorable for the 
best results. A careful consolidation of 
acreage returns, based upon estimates 
made by both growers and local dealers, 
indicates a very heavy net reduction of the 
area in this state. In Kan the broom corn 
acreage is smaller than last year. The Neb 
acreage changes little from year to year 
and the crop, which is of local importance 
only, promises well. 

There has been a sharp advance in prices 
during the past two weeks, due to a grow- 
ing impression that "the crop prospect is 
not favorable, and further influenced by 
the recent destruction of very considerable 
quantities of the old brush by a series of 
serious fires. In Ill present quotations are 
from $70 to 80, while Kan holders are de- 
these prices. are nominal, as very little 
manding $40. To a considerable extent 
product is changing hands. Holders are 
disposed to keep their old brush until crop 
prospects shall become more clear. The 
amount of old brush in producers’ hands 
is variously estimated in different parts of 
Tl from 10 to 25%, with an average of about 
20% of last year’s crop. In Kan ahout 1% 
is reported in first hands. 





American Agriculturist is a very much 
alive magazine, a pleasant necessity to 
each farmer, his wife and children.—[{Mre 
C. E. Price. Suffolk Co, N Y, 
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A Large Flax Acreage. 
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That the flax acreage would be heavily 
increased this year was a foregone con- 
clusion. The high price for seed rul- 
ing during the past year was an in- 
ducement not to be denied. In the 
morthwest there is a nominal increase 
in Ia, @&® moderate enlargement in 
S D, and a very heavy increase in Minn 
and N D. This comparison is with the 
acreage harvested, as considerable sown 
last year was not harvested. The rapid 
concentration of flax growing is strikingly 
illustrated by the fact thait the acreage in 
N D this year is but little short of half 
the total flax breadth. The present report 
must be taken as merely tentative, subject 
to later correction. 


FLAX ACREAGE BY STATES ESTIMATED JULY 1. 





July, 1901 Sept, 1900 

Wis 49,000 35,000 
MN. 5S seidlewas on 666,000 605,000 
Ia . 124,000 120,000 
Mo 78,000 77,000 
MON Sc aide sended 179,000 187,000 
ND. 1,320,000 1,100,000 
§-D .. 473,000 50,000 
Neb ; ,000 21,000 
Total . - «2,909,000 2,595,000 








Impaired Digestion 


May not be all that is meant by dyspepsia 
now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nerv- 
ous headache, sourness of the stomach, and 
disagreeable belching may not be very bad 
now, but they will be if the stomach is 
suffered to grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease 
that the tendency to it should be given 
early attention. This is completely over- 
come by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which strengthens the whole digestive 
system. 





Wood’s Seeds. 


We have issued a 
very interestin 
little circular abou 
Crimson Clover, 
giving the experi- 
ence of successful 
growers—telling 
about sowing in 
corn fields at the 
pat vee value 

‘or improving poor 
——— — a 
pasturage an y 
—best method of 
preparation and 
seeding, and other 
hints of value to 
any one interested 
in this crop. Mailed 
free upon request. 





Crimson 
Clover, 


Choice New Seed. 
Write for price and 
special circular tell- 

ing all about this 

crop. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, = RICHMOND, VA. 
si 


Orange County Nurseries 


Write for our Summer and Autumn 

iain ciel gee 

Pot-grown Strawberry Plants 

Fruit and ornamental trees, plants, 
vines, etc. 


First-class stock at reasonable prices. 
T. J. Dwyer & Son, Box 91 Cornwall, N.Y. 
















CELERY AND CABBAGE | PLANTS FOR S| SALE 


Leading varieties. carefully pack 
Fr. O. B. here, 250 
Spectel priee on 
3 ts ready 15th to 20t2 of 
iM, Canasto 








Largest Nursery. © 
Fruit Book Free. “Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.: Dansville, N.¥. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a. gear; 
Witty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
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It is not always the earliest product from 
the farm that returns the producer the 
greatest amount of money. Recently two 
carloads of Alexander and Triumph peaches 
from Georgia were sold for freight. Farm- 
ers and orchardists should be more careful 
in the selection of varieties for distant mar- 
kets, 


« ee 


Some of the city dailies are trying to 


have Willis L. Moore removed from. the 
headship of the U S weather bureau. He 
is the best man the position has had in 
many years. Under his management the 


weather bureau is of increasing usefulness 
and reliability. Secretary Wilson can do 
no better than continue this capable man 
in office. If the merit system is to prevail 
in public affairs, Chief Moore will be 
retained. 





The wet weather, followed by intense 
heat, has affected vegetation considerably. 
In some places in New York oats have be- 
come yellow or brown, and a careful mi- 
croscopic examination by experts does not 
reveal any parasitic fungus or insect as the 
cause. The inference is that the foliage 
has been influenced by a combination of 
too much moisture and heat. It is prob- 
able that most crops will largely recover 
if conditions continue favorable. Many 
fruit growers are apprehensive about the 
safety of their orchards, the trouble being’ 
more noticeable on apple than on other 
trees. While injury to the leaves of any 


plant will retard its development to a cer- 
tain extent, the chances are that no seri- 
ous damage will be caused by present con- 
This, provided there is a sufficient 


ditions. 
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amount of food in the ground to carry the 
plant over the critical period. Orchard 
trees especially may need feed such as ni- 
trogen and some form of potash. The 
former to strengthen and give color to the 
foliage and the latter to assist wood and 
bud development. 





The most important development of the 
past 10 days in the cereal crops is the 
damage to corn. American Agriculturist is 
not yet ready to indorse the newspaper 
gossip that the “corn crop is a failure,’’ 
because the drouth conditions and _ the 
damage sustained through hot winds fall 
far short of covering the corn belt in the 
Surplus states. Recent advices from the 
southwest, however, were of such a char- 
acter as to drive the market to 54 cents, 
indicating the trade apprehensions. The 
cutting in two of the crop in ’94, fresh 
in the minds of western farmers, was due 
to the widespread and intensified preva- 
lence of just such influences as appeared 
early this month; a July 1 condition of 
95 then was followed by a drop in the gov- 
ernment report to 69 August 1, suggestive 
of the trying weather conditions of mid- 
summer. Losses would be heavy through 
any material reduction in our splendid corn 
crop. But farmers are better fortified to 
protect themselves against loss than seven 
years ago, through the more general use 
of other forage crops. 





The agricultural exhibit at the Pan-Amer- 
ican exposition is of great value from many 
standpoints, The products of the farm were 
never anywhere shown to better advantage. 
Machinery and ojker accessories required 
on the farm, have beem selected and ar- 
ranged with a view of educating rather 
than that of advertising any particular 
article. The fruit display is the most com- 
plete and seasonable ever shown to the 
public. Many valuable lessons in the care 
and preservation of fresh fruits by chem- 
ical cold storage will be learned from this 
splendid exhibit. A study of the various 
methods of installation should be of much 
value to boards of managers of state and 
county fair associations. The complete- 
ness of the pomological exhibit reflects 
much credit upon the foresight and enter- 
prise of Superintendent Frederick W. Tay- 
lor, whose timely article in this issue of 
American Agriculturist will be read with 
interest. 

The vacation season is at hand and em- 
ployees of city business houses are going 
away to the country or seashore for a week 
or two of change and rest. A city dweller 
takes 50 weeks of pleasure in looking for- 
ward to two weeks of vacation, which most 
farmers deny themselves. The change of 
scenery and life’ has wonderful recupera- 
tive powers, as all know who have tried it. 
More farmers are coming to realize this 
each year, and the number of them who 
get away from the farm for a short time 
is constantly increasing. The farmer’s wife 
also needs a rest and should go at the same 
time, while the boys and girls are left at 
home to run the place. A drive through a 
few adjoining counties is a pleasant and 
profitable way to spend a vacation. 

Agricultural products form two-thirds of 
the $1,500,000,000 representing the value of 
our exports during the fiscal year which 
closed last Saturday. Never before was the 
export trade as large, and to the farm 
must be given the credit for the greater 
portion of this increase during the past 12 
months. With the products of agriculture 
going abroad at the rate of one billion dol- 
lars yearly, it is but reasonable to assume 
that the farmers should have a voice in leg- 
islation affecting their property. What a 
text this enormous movement is for the 
department of agriculture, which has an 
established bureau for increasing our trade 
abroad! 

a 

If a manufacturer has a good article for 
sale he advertises and gets it before the 
people. When once introduced he keeps it 








in public view by more extensive advertis< 


ing. If farmers would follow the same 
business methods their specialties would 
find more ready. sales. Few farmers seem 


to realize that their name as a guarantee 
on 42 neatly printed label and attached to 
each package sent away from the farm 
would mean better prices and larger mar- 
kets. If a first-class thing is produced why 
not get credit for it and send out more as 
good or better. 
ee in 

Always looking ahead to keep our read- 
ers posted on all topics of timely interest, 
we offer a word of warning about a nearly 
forgotten pest. Persons who contemplate 
planting orchards or trees of any kind 
should carefully consider the probable 
effect of the 1902 brood of the 17-year 
cicada upon the young trees. It is a de- 
structive pest and should be carefully con- 
sidered by those who contemplate planting 
large commercial orchards, as shown in 
American Agriculturist last’ week, it will 
cover a considerable area. 


— 


Farmers should not forget the value of 
bordeaux mixture for preventing leaf blight 
of late potatoes. Why not clean up the 
sprayer and have a supply of bordeaux 
on hand ready for use when the time comes. 
The stock solutions of copper sulphate and 
lime water will keep indefinitely, but should 
not be mixed until ready for use. 





Apple Outlook Far from Brilliant. 


The prospect for the apple crop is dis- 
tinctly poorer July 1 than it was June 1, 
and the deterioration is noted in every state 
of orchard importance. Fruit failed to set 
well, and the June drop was especially 
heavy. With the exception of Ore and 
Wash, where there is medium crop prom- 
ise, no western state now shows a pros- 
pect of even an average crop. In the im- 
portant apple sections of the middle and 
eastern states the outlook is indifferent as 
a whole. Orchardists report light crops of 
winter varieties in many counties in N Y, 


Pa, O and N E; in some of the best sec- 
tions of N Y, Mass and Me, only 25 to 50%? 
of a crop in sight, others relatively better. 
But at the same time it must be noted 
that a complete failure is not threatened 


in any important district. As a matter of 
fact, the promise in the western 
ple belt is very uniform in most 
and always for something less than an av- 
erage. The peach crop is practically made 
and except on the Pacific coast it is one of 
the largest ever known. 

A fairly full apple orchard, so 
standard varieties are concerned, is the ex- 
ception this year throughout nearly all of 
the middle and eastern states. Returns to 
American Agriculturist show generally dis- 
appointing conditions in N Y. Since the 
set of fruit apples have dropped very badly, 
and the July outlook is for a light yield 
in such important counties as Niagara, 
Steuben, Greene, Erie etc, so far as winter 
varieties are concerned, apples are scarce 
in Livingston, Lewis, Dutchess, Chemung, 
Broome, Albany and Schoharie counties 
and also in the extreme northern part of 
the state. From the various apple sections 
of Pa reports come of heavy drop, with 
here and there indications of a fairly good 
rate of yield. 

In N E conditions are very uneven, with 
the prospect as a whole for a crop far 
short of a full one; early promise has been 
reduced by the June drop, notably in Ct 
and Mass; and in northern N E, including 
some of the good apple sections of Me, trees 
which bloomed well will yield but scant 
fruit, the wet weather of early summer 
evidently causing the blossoms to blight. 
High winds carried some damage to or- 
chards, and choice fruit next winter ought 
to command good prices. In years of this 
kind there is always the easy possibility 
that advantageous weather in late summer 
and early autumn will do much to make up 
for nature’s earlier thimiuing of fruit, 


ap- 


sections 


far as 











Free Trade in Tobacco. 





The Porto Rico legislature met In special 
session, July 4, summoned by Gov Allen, to 
Pass a joint resolution notifying President 
McKinley that with the island annexed 
free trade may be put into operation as 
estimates of local taxation show the in- 
come will meet all bills. On receiving this 
notice the president is required, by the 
terms of the Foraker law, to issue a proc- 
lamation to establish free trade between 
Porto Rico and the U S.,. Now that the 
markets of the U §S are about to be thrown 
open to all the tropical products of that 
island, tobacco growers may soon expect to 
see a trade of considerable proportion built 
up by tobacco merchants. 

The Porto Rico crop of ’00 made about 
3,000,000 lbs and was very poor, common 
grade, late as a whole. Under normal con- 
Gitions the average production on the island 


has been 6,000,000 lbs or 60,000 bales. Of 
this a normal crop produces only 5000 to 
10,000 bales suitable for the U S. In ’96 


the total value of tobacco imported from 
Porto Rico into the U S was about $89,000. 
For a few years in the near future Amer- 
ican growers will probably not feel the com- 
spetitive effect of Porto Rico tobacco to any 


extent, but as the U S dept of agri has 
already established an exper sta on the 
island, undoubtedly work will be done in 


the interest of tobacco culture there. It is 
also possible that in opening the door for 
free tobacco from Porto Rico, a back door 
for Hav leaf may also be created. 





Pennsylvania Tobacco Affairs. 





During the early part of June, plants 
grew slowly, but during late June 
and early July have taken a jump 
during the hot weather and are 
coming on finely. There is about the 


usual acreage in Lancaster Co, largely seed 
leaf. The frequent showers were very bene- 
ficial in getting plants started and now with 
the warm weather growth is all that can 
be desired. Practically all tobacco has been 
bought up. Much interest is manifested 
among growers in a tobacco hoeing ma- 
chine, which has recently been shown on 
some of the farms of the county. Two 
horses are used and it is operated by a 
man and a boy, who can do as much as 10 
The mac hine is also adapted for hoe- 


men. 
ing corn and _ potatoes. The Hav crop 
looks extremely well, is quite free from 
insects so. far. The fields planted by 


the national government for experiment 
purpose are coming along satisfactorily. 

Last year’s crop of 1200 a raised in Man- 
heim township, Lancaster Co, is nearly all 
sold, prices being 5 and ic and 6 and Ic; 
some lots nicely handled and assorted went 
at 8 to 2c. The growing crop looks very 
promising. Plants were of good size when 


set and grew well from the start. Very 
little injury by cutworms during June. 
Acreage about 5% less than last year. 
Weather very hot and dry during early 
July, but the crop is holding its own well. 


—Much interest is felt by growers in the 
experiments being conducted by _ the fed- 
eral government in Lancaster Co in the 
sweating of tobacco in bulk before casing. 
This work has been done in four ware- 
houses, three at Lancaster, the other at 
Landisville. About 5,000,000 lbs were put im 
bulk for treatment, being largely Pa broad 
leaf, although quite an amount of Ct Hav 
seed with some Wis and O was used. Hight 
acres have been planted under government 
supervision of Cuban seed for filler pur- 
poses. Plants were set under favorable 
conditions, 13,000 to the acre. Plants are set 
2 in apart in the rows. The first lot was 
transplanted May 20 and the others at 
short intervals later. The early set pieces 
of tobacco in the Lancaster district are 
now being topped by growers. 

More of the old seed leaf is being planted 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Low Rates to Buffalo Exposition via the 
Nickel Plate road. Also special reduced 

rates Chicago to New York and return. 
Three through daily trains with vestibuled 
sleeping cars and excellent dining car ser- 
vice, meals being served on the American 
club meals plan, ranging in price from 35c 
to $1. Chicago depot Van Buren street and 
Pacific avenue, on the elevated loop. Write 
John Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 Adams 
@street, Chicago, for full information and 
beautifully illustrated descriptive folder of 
the exposition buildings and grounds. 
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than formerly, as it has a heavier weight, 
and prices are nearly as good. Last year’s 
crop raised at lLincoln, Lancaster Co, 
nearly all sold by farmers at fair prices, 
seed leaf at 5 to 9c through and Hav seed 
at 8 to 20c with an average of 12c. The 
crop was seven-eighths seed and one-eighth 
Hav. This year’s crop will be divided in 
about the same way and in acreage is less. 


The acreage in York Co is some 
smaller than usual because of low 
price paid for last year’s crop. About 


three-quarters of the acreage was planted, 


June 10, and plants are doing well. 
Weather being wet, plants started favor- 
ably, although it has been a little cold. But 


little of last year’s crop held by growers. 
Those who sold early realized best prices. 

Transplanting did not begin in earnest 
until June 18 at Sayre. Some growers lost 
their entire beds with mildew. About 1000 
a are planted each year in Bradford Co. 
The Bradford Co tobacco growers’ assn 
have about 200 cs in the sweat at their 
warehouse, which is being held at 20c to 
be sold as one crop. A few sold at l5c. 
At Mansfield, the prospects for a good 
crop in the Tioga valley were never bright- 
er than to-day. The rainy weather during 
May made the setting out late, but the few 
days of sunshine since, with occasional 
showers, have advanced the plants to the 
front rank. There is about the usual acre- 
age being cultivated, despite the fact that 
last season’s drouth produced a short, thick 
and dark crop. Nota single crop of 1899 
left in growers’ hands. Most plants 
small end many have rotted badly at West- 
field, Tioga Co. The. acreage planted will 
probably be much smaller than last year. 
Wilson Hybrid is the variety generally 
raised. Plants are uneven, many having 
rotted badly. Only a few of last year’s 
crops unsold, growers are holding at 10c 
assorted. Many are out of plants because 
of rot from excessive rains. Some have 
quit tobacco raising because of the low 
price paid. 

Old leaf 
Chester Co. 
of this year’s crop. 


in good condition at Oxford, 
Worms destroyed a great deal 
Only about one-half 
the usual acreage sown, as prices have been 
unsatisfac J year 845 a tobacco 
were raised in Clinton Co; this year the 
acreage is slightly less. Transplanting 
very late as the ground has been 
extremely late and plants are backward. 
There were no warm nights and very 
few warm days in early June, consequently 
plants are small. This year’s crop will be 
largely Wilson Hybrid. Growers hold a 
large percent of last year’s crop at 8 ta 
12c through. The recent purchase by the 
N Y C & H R R R Of tobacco lands on 
which to build enormous shops will take 
several hundred acres of the finest tobacco 
land out of the market. 


— 


The Area of Drouth Damage Is Widening 








And a large part of the corn crop of Neb, 
Ia and western Ill is now on the danger 
line, while important districts in each of 
these states already show serious deterior- 
ation. Not a single weather bureau station 
west of Ind in the corn belt shows a nor- 
mal supply of rainfall this season, and this 
lack of accumulated moisture increases the 
rapidity of the damage wrought by present 
high temperatures. The crop in Mo and 
Kan is damaged beyond recovery. There 
has been a drop of fully 20 points in these 
states since July 1. Special reports from 
the leading corn counties in southwestern 
Ill show a decline since July 1 of from 5 
to 10 points. Southeast Ia already shows 
heavy county losses, and so with central 
Neb, south of the Platte. 

The damage to the oats crop since July 
1 has been little less than the total damage 
up to that time. High temperatures caught 
the crop heading and filling, and the result 
is blight, light heads and shrunken grain. 
The yield will be materially lower than the 
official report this week indicates. 

Winter wheat threshing and marketing 
confirms all that has been claimed as to 
size and quality of the crop. Spring wheat 
advices are less assuring, but no material 
lowering of crop promise is yet apparent. 
Drouth damage in Neb and portiors of S 
D is reported and some lowering vf pos- 
pect in Ore and Wash is apparent. 





The Consolidated Tobacco Co has been in- 
corporated in N J, with a capital stock of 
$30,000,000. The Consolidated Co will con- 
trol the American and Continental tobacco 
companies and the American Cigar Co. 





ee 
Among the Farmers. 


NEW YORK. 
Good Results of Orchard Inspection. 
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The N Y state dept of agri this year 
placed a nursery inspector at Rochester, 
one at Geneva and one at New York as 
soon as the shipping season began, to look 
after the shipments of nursery stock ar- 
riving in the state at those principal points. 
AS a result several lots of stock were de- 
tained and found slightly infested with San 
Jose scale. The infested stock was de- 
stroyed, the accompanying stock fumigated 
and notice of the discoveries was sent to 
the consignees. Early in June seven in- 
spectors were assigned to the divisions of 
the state and began inspection of orchards. 
Up to July 6 reports showed that of 326 
orchards, containing over 456,000 trees, less 
than 50 show an infestation of San Jose 
scale, some of them very slight. Badly in- 
fested trees have been destroyed, and many 
trees have been sprayed with kerosene mix- 
tures. Where the various orchard insects 
and diseases have been found, owners of 
the places have been instructed as to bet- 
ter methods of correcting the troubles. 

The dept wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion of the assistance rendered by the va- 
rious horticultural assns and interested 
fruit growers. Owners of infested places 
have been willing to clean them when made 
aware of the consequences of delay. The 
maple worm, or forest caterpillar, has ap- 
peared in great numbers in the apple and 
plum orchards of the state and in some 
sections the cankerworm has done so much 
damage that growers should arramge a war 
of extermination by all methods known to 
save their interests another year. The dept 
is having a large number of experiments 
made in various parts of the state in an 
effort to ascertain the best summer treat- 
ment for San Jose scale on bearing trees. 


Crops in Orleans Co—A recent carriage 
drive from the northeast to southwest cor- 
ners of the county revealed a poor apple 
outlook. I doubt if one tree in 25 makes 
any kind of a crop. In the towns of Ken- 


dall, Carlton, Murray, Gaines, Albion, 
Barre, Shelby and Ridgeway the largest 
estimate I heard an owner make was 800 


bbls in an orchard which three years ago 
yielded more than 1600 bbls. Have heard 
of but one orchard in the county where 
the owner estimates an average crop. Most 
of them tell you of almost total failures. 
I was in a pear orchard with 1000 or more 
trees with little or no fruit. On the same 
farm a 1000 tree orchard of five-year-old 
peach trees were in fine condition. All the 
trees have a fair setting and not a curled 
leaf. A two-year-old orchard on same farm 
set some fruit, but fruit was stung by some 
insect and a worm has eaten the center so 
it has turned black and almost every peach 
has gone to the ground. Peach crop re- 
ported from light to poor as a whole. The 
extensive orchards about Grantburgh have 
about 25 to 35% of a crop. The wheat crop, 
except a few pieces called Golden Chaff, is 
so poor that I would not consider it any 
object to hire men, teams and tools to har- 
vest any 10 successive fields that I saw if 
they were offered to me for the harvesting. 
{Correspondent. 





Easiest running and greatest grala-saving Threshing 


Machine. Slowest travel of horses. “ Ever Made. 

Forfull information.also best Rye Thresher and Binder, 

Clover-huller, Fannin -mill, Feed-mill, Saw-machine 

nant aged and drag), Land-roller, Dog-power, Steam- 

engine, 8 Nee ay oa pastege fodder-cutter, Rounds 

silo. Address, Jers Cobleskill, Ne Y 
R&D Please te! Rak ae to purchase. 


TOBACCO 


sell pa crop. for you. “Pearl Sere 
coieare \ Beak IDEE & co", 189 Pear! Street, 
New York City. - 


TOBACCO SHEARS | 


For rapid and easy work harvesting tobacco. 
pay for themselves in two days. Send for circular, 
FREEBORN BROS., Knoxville, Pa. 
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Paris, Oneida Co, July 17—The prospect 
for fruit in the early spring was injured 
by the cold, wet weather in May. Straw- 
berries and blackberries have been plenti- 
ful. The hay crop is excellent. Peas for 
canning factory are yielding bountifully. 
Potato bugs plentiful. Apples will be very 
scarce. 

Leray, Jefferson Co, July 17—An aver- 
age hay crop is being cut. Grain looks 
well, especially winter grain and rye, ete. 
Berries are not very plentiful. Help is 
scarce and some are paying $2.25 per day 
with board. Much pressed hay is being 
shipped from this town. 

Laurens, Otsego Co, July 16—Haying is 
progressing slowly with a better crop than 
last year. Oats very short and _ rusting 
badly. Potatoes look well, but many bugs. 
Corn quite small, but growing fast. Hops 
look well. Cows are shrinking in milk. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, July 16— 
“armers are very busy drawing hay, which 
is 2 very good crop in this vicinity. Many 
are putting in some buckwheat as late as 
July 6. Milk is 77c per 100, veal calves 6c 
per lb, butter i18c, eggs l4c, potatoes T5c. 
Flies are bothering cattle so much that 
many farmers are using the spray pump. 


Pike, Wyoming Co, July 15—New mead- 
ows good, but old ones poor. Potatoes 
making good growth and looking well. 
Some corn had to be replanted on account 
of seed rotting. Many apple trees were 
destitute of blossoms; others that appeared 
to have a good bloom have but a poor set- 
ting of fruit. Oats late, but fairly good. 
Old meadows being plowed and sown to 
buckwheat. 

Homer, Cortland Co, July 16—The hay 
crop in this vicinity is very good, consider- 
ing the drouth of last year. Corn and pota- 
toes a little backward because of exces- 
sive rains from May 20 to June 1. Milk 
brings 64c per can of 40 qts and a prom- 
ise of a rise soon if the hot weather con- 
tinues. Many dairies shrinking because of 
Texas flies. Several new barns and silos 
being built. 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co, July 16— 
Throughout a large part of this county the 
grain crops are in unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. Wheat in some sections is a total 
loss from the ravages of Hessian fly; many 
tields were plowed under for corn. Oats 
are looking sickly, some yellowed and some 
rusted. Corn is very backward and the 
acreage will be reduced. Peas have made 
good growth and if the green fly spares 
them will be a fine crop. The outlook for 
apples is very poor. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, July 15—A re- 
cent cloudburst and heavy downpour of 
hail injured everything in its path. Hops 
are in a bad condition. The losses on all 
crops, especially those well advanced, are 
severe. All the farmers in the path of the 
storm are very badly injured and losses 
range from a few dol'ars to hundreds. Hay 
harvest begun. 


Rossman, Columbia Co, July 16—Rye crop 
large, with straw extra long and well head- 
ed. Oats light, generally short and yellow. 
Corn, early planted good, but acreage light. 
Hay crop below average, but of good qual- 
ity. Potatoes an average crop and making 
rapid growth. Apples and pears 25% of a 
crop. Cherries and plums plentiful. 
Farm help scarce and wages high. Streams 
low and failing fast. 


Troupsburg, Steuben Co, July 15—Hay- 
ing is late. Oats generally good. Corn late 
but of good color. Rye and wheat have a 
large growth of straw and are headed 
well. Pastures are looking well. The cat- 
tle fly is tormenting stock badly. Forest 
worms are not as numerous as in the past 
two years. Tobacco is late and not looking 
very well. 


Gansevoort, Saratoga Co, July 15— 
Farmers are haying; crop below an aver- 


age. Old meadows, especially, are light, 
and the quality pdor; many weeds and 
daisies. Corn is looking well. Oats are 


beginning to show the effects of drouth. 
Inman Ingalsbe will build a large silo 32x 
40 ft inside dimensions; it will be round. 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, July 16—All spring 


crops doing well. Corn and potatoes very 
late on account of the unusual wet weath- 
er. Many farmers did not finish in June. 





About the usual acreage of potatoes, but 
the area in beans is fully double that of 
last year. The hay crop is very good, but 
a light acreage. Beef cattle are scarce and 
the butchers are obliged to depend largely 
on western animals. Veal calves seem to 
be plentiful. The Prattsburg creamery is 
doing well. The company pays 80c per 100 lbs 
for 4% milk. Seed buckwheat $1 per bu, 
veals 5 to 54éc. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co, July 15—Hay 
is but a light crop. Rye is not headed very 
well this season. There is a large quantity 
of peaches. Butter is selling from 20 to 22c 
p lb, eggs from 17 to 18c. Some farmers 
plowed up their potatoes because of rotting 
of seed. Most of the corn was planted with 
the drill. Apples will be a light crop. Hired 
help is very scarce and wages high. 

Athens, Greene Co, July 15—Very warm 
weather has prevailed. Although the hay 
crop is quite uneven there will be at least 
80 to 90% of a full stand. Nearly all clover 
died last year. Rye is very heavy. Buck- 
wheat all sown: good seed very scarce at $1 
p bu. Oats looking well. On account of 
hard showers roads are in bad condition 
and little is done by the road commissioner 
toward repairing them. 


MARYLAND. 
Supports the Agricultural College. 


PRESIDENT R. W. SILVESTER, 





In so far as our college is being governed 
by a set of men who are moved by the 
whims of a “set of wily politicians,” as 
per American Agriculturist of July 6, for 
nine years I have conducted the affairs of 
this institution under a board of trustees, 
who have never once used political influ- 
ence in making appointments as they oc- 
cur, since my active incumbency com- 
menced. Fitness has been the sole test as 
to a man’s employment. Your associate 
editor, Prof Johnson, was secured out of 
the state, and he knows that no political 
consideration ever brought him to the state 
or hampered him while he was here. It is 
true that Profs Gould, Townsend and Pond 
have secured other positions, all of greater 
emolument. It is true that they are good 
men. It is equally true that they leave us 
with our best and kindest wishes, and they, 
at the same time, reciprocate our’ kind 
feelings. Neither of these gentlemen will 
give assent to the article in American Agri- 
culturist. This does gross injustice to the 
Hon Frank Brown, to the Hon Lloyd 
Lowndes, to the Hon John Walter Smith, 
each serving a term as governor, and ex- 
officio president of our board of trustees. 

If conditions are such as this article 
would lead one to believe, it is strange 
that we should have, in the course of nine 
years, been able to add six new buildings 
to our grounds, and facilities worth many 
thousand dollars. It is to be regretted that 
our income will not permit us to pay larger 
salaries, and hence we may look for 
changes in our teaching and investigating 
force from time to time. So far as_ the 
state hort work is concerned the results 
have been gratifying. It is an invidious, 
untrue and unnecessary comparison to say 
that it has done more work for the farm- 
ers than has any other institution. Our 
exper sta, farmers’ institutes, state fer- 
tilizer and food control, and our agri college 
have been factors in the agricultural awak- 
ening of Md, share and share alike. No 
confidence has been lost in the hort dept 
on the part of the people, although we have 
lost some competent, honest and sincere 
men. Still, those who have been faithfully 
served retain the belief that those who have 
honestly served them in the past will do 
so in the future, and secure for the work 
competent men to press its issues to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Prof A. L. Quaintance of the Ga exper 
sta becomes: entomologist and Prof G. P. 
Clinton is now considered for botanist and 
pathologist; E. P. Sansten of Minn agri 
college, and also of Cornell, and H. C. 
Whiteford will be general assistants. With 
this staff the work cannot suffer. In the 
selection of these men take into consid- 
eration their geographical range and their 
training; this does not bear the earmarks 
of the work of a set of wily politicians. 

[At a recent meeting of Md farmers’ or- 
ganizations resolutions were adopted, in- 
dorsing the work of the agri college and 
exper sta. It was decided to support the 
request that the next session of the legis- 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


lature appropriate $30,000 annually for twa 
years to further the work.] 


Baltimore Co—I have a fine field of 
clover. It is considered by those who have 
seen it, one of the best in this neighbor- 
hood. I am more than ever convinced that 
top-dressing for wheat is the proper thing. 
I sowed my clover this spring, April 26. 
The field is in bloom and it is a beautiful 
sight. A farmer told me he recently had 
not had a set of clover for 10 years. He 
was discouraged, having spent so much 
money for clover seed and received no ben- 
efit. He puts his manure on sod land. I 
told him to top-dress his wheat and watch 
the results.—[W. H. Riddle. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lehman, Luzerne Co, July 16—Farmers 
have buckwheat sown and some have fin- 
ished haying. Oats have rusted badly. Hay 
is light, some pieces being very thin. Win- 
ter grain is a good crop. Potatoes looking 
very bad because of drouth. Corn as good 
as could be expected. Bugs and dry weath- 
er are destroying pumpkin and cucumber 
vines. Early cherries were a poor. crop, 
destroyed by insects. 

Ivyland, Bucks Co, July 15—Clover 75%, 
timothy 90, wheat 100, oats 80, potatoes 80, 
apples 60, peaches 80. Plums very scarce. 
Corn planted late, but has made good 
growth of late; some damage by wind 
storms. Oats very rusty. Help scarce at 
$1.50 per day. Milk scarce at 3c per qt 
delivered. Philadelphia creameries paying 
25 to 28c per lb for butter fat. Creamery 
butter 25c per lb, eggs 18c per doz, fresh 
cows $40 to 60. 

Farmington, Warren Co, July 16—A fine 
crop of No 1 hay being cut. The wet 
weather of May and first of June was what 
was needed to overcome the result of the 
very dry weather last fall. Corn is a lit- 
tle backward, but is now growing very 
fast, but needs cultivating more than can 
well be done, as haying is crowding. Oats 
are not very promising, as the wet weath- 
er during the early spring was not favor- 
able, and now the leaves are turning red. 
Potatoes are doing nicely and buckwheat 
shows a fine start. The anvple crop will be 
very short, as there was only about a, third 
of a full blossom and young fruit dropped 
badly. Cows are shrinking in milk and are 
being constantly tortured by flies. Some 
are trying to protect their cows by spray- 
ing them. 

Orwell, Bradford Co, July 17—On account 
of rainy weather crops are very late. Two 
cloudbursts have flooded everything, low- 
land hay being almost spoiled by mud and 
water. Oats are looking very badly; not 
over half of a crop in this section. Corn 
is so wet cannot be worked and looks badly. 
Potatoes were planted late. Wheat is rust- 
ing badly. Apples are a small crop and so 
all kinds of small fruit are light. Cows 
are in good demand; also horses. 

Cherry Tree, Venango Co, July 16—Hay- 
ing begun with the weather ideal. Apples 
will be a very short crop. All stock is look- 
ing very well and the pastures are good. 
All crops are very late. Maplewood stock 
farm has about 80 acres in corn for silage. 


Barto, Berks Co, July 15—Meadow and 


clover hay all made. Timothy is an aver- 
age crop. Wheat is a good crop. Oats 
{:romising. Both early and late plante.. 
corn a fair stand and growing luxuriantly, 
Wheat is rusting badly. Apples are a 
small crop and so all kinds of small fruit 
are light. Cows are in good demand; also 
horses. 


Boucher, Westmoreland Co, July 15—The 


weather has been showery, alternating 
with hot sun, which has rusted the wheat 
straw considerably, but has not damaged 
the grain. Grass is late. The cherry crop 
promised to be abundant, but the hot sun 
and frequent showers started rot. People 
had to take them before they were ripe or 
lose them altogether. Barly potatoes an 
abundant crop. Corn and oats are late, but 
are growing well. Wheat, rye and grass are 
nearly full crops for this locality; the win- 
terkill was slight. This is not a fruit 
country, although there is a fruit belt along 
Laurel Hill mountain and Chestnut ridge 
on either side of the hollow, but the fruit 
interests are not looked after much by citi- 
zens here. Apples and pears will be short 
crops. Peaches are well set wherever there 
are any trees. 

















NEW JERSEY. 





Dover, Morris Co, July 16—Cloudy weath- 
er is delaying wheat harvesting and hay- 
ing. Corn and potatoes are making fine 
growth. Cabbage transplanting about fin- 
ished and a, success. Oats are in a meas- 
ure recovering from the effects of drouth 
and heat, but will not be a full crop. Near- 
ly all fruits are scarce. New seeding to 
grass much injured by drouth. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, July 15—The 


outlook for most crops is fair. Hay above 
the average in most instances. The exces- 
sively hot weather very materially injured 


potatoes and shortened the crop very much. 


Corn very late owing to wet spring, but 
growing very rapidly at present and mak- 
ing up somewhat for late planting. 


Stillwater, Sussex Co, July 15—Weather 


has been very dry. Corn is doing well, but 
potatoes are poor. Farmers are cutting 
hay with a slim crop. Raspberry bushes 
are loaded with berries. Currants are 
good also. There will be a short crop of 
winter apples. Peaches are plentiful, but 
pears and cherries are small crop. Grapes 
look as if they would make a good crop. 
Milk is selling at 2%c per qt. Cheese is 
selling at $%c per lb. 


Etra, Mercer Co, July 15—Unfavorable 
weather has somewhat delayed hay and 
grain harvesting. A heavy shower July 5 
did much damage. Lightning killed Daniel 
Parker, near Smithburg, and three cows 
owned by H. D. Mount, near Perrineville. 
Rye all cut. Corn looking fine. Farmers 
have begun to dig early potatoes. Late 
ones were hurt by the drouth last month. 
Bartlett pears will be a short crop, but 
Kieffers will be more plentiful. The apple 
crop is much below the average. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 


At a recent meeting of Seneca, Education 
for young men in agricultural colleges was 
discussed in an animated and interesting 
manner. Mrs Joel Fuller was appointed to 
take charge of arrangements for children’s 
day. Bro Seekell reported on the meeting 
of the Patrons Fire Relief assn at Gene- 
va, and stated the assn will take village 
property, 20 ft from any other building in 
village, having good fire protection. The 
assn has recently sustained a loss of about 
$150 by the recent failure of the Partridge 
banking house at Ovid. Children’s day 
program, June 22, was thoroughly enjoyed 
and very interesting; a harge number of 
little ones taking part. ° 

Nine new granges have been organized 
in the Empire state since Jan 1. One has 
been reorganized and two have paid for 
dues for nine quarters. There is a very 
general growth among the granges of the 
state. Pomona granges are holding better, 
larger and more enthusiastic meetings than 
ever before; the call for speakers is large, 
showing a very marked increase in inter- 
est.—[State Secretary W. N. Giles. 

Steuben Co Pomona held its June meet- 
ing on the Bath fair grounds. State Mas- 
ter Norris delivered an able address on 
what the grange has accomplished and 
what it can do, in the way of legislation. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The granges of Gloucester Co will hold 
their annual union picnic at Alcyon park, 
Pitman Grove Aug 7-8. The speakers will 
include National Lecturer N. J. Bachelder 
and Mrs J. J. Woodman, wife of Past 
National Master Woodman. 





To Handle Dairy Products—Articles of 
incorporation of Slawson Bros, who have a 
ea creamery at Hillsdale, Columbia Co, 
N Y, have been filed with the sec of state. 
Its capital is $135,000,. divided into $100 
shares. The directors are New Yorkers. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Reduced Rates to New York City—From 
July 1 till further notice the Nickel Plate 
road offers round trip tickets Chicago to 
New York city, returning same route or 
going and returning different routes, at 
option of passengers. No excess fare is 
charged on any of its trains. Meals served 
in up-to-date dining cars, ranging in price 
from 35c up, but not exceeding $1 for each 
person served. Secure tickets and sleeping 











ear berths at city ticket office, 111 Adams 
street, ’phone 2057 Central. 


FARM AND MARKET 


FSMPA. 


Local and Annual Meetings Called. 








Notice has been sent out by Sec H. T. 
Coon of the F S M P A calling local and 
annual meetings. Local sections are re- 
quested to meet Aug 6, while route unions 
will come together Aug 13. All at usual 
places of meeting. The former will elect 
delegates to the route unions which meet 
a week later. At that time the latter will 
choose representatives to the central assn 
annual meeting to be held in Binghamton, 
N Y, Aug 20. In his call Sec Coon says: 
“We have several plans under considera- 
tion and confidently believe that one of 
them will be successful.” 

Every milk producer who has his own in- 
terests at heart should attend the local 
meeting and a strong delegation should be 
sent to the route union. Every person who 
can possibly go should accompany the reg- 
ular delegates to the annual meeting. All 
interests must be united to secure the 
greatest amount of good. Every farmer 
should prime himself with facts and go to 
this convention ready for business. By 
keeping together and all working with one 
end in view for mutual benefit, success is 
sure to come sooner or later. There are 
many difficulties to overcome in handling 
such immense interests as the dairymen of 
the F S MP A represent; but experience 
has been an important teacher. Producers 
now know what to expect and where to best 
strengthen their lines. By thorough organ- 
ization, persistence of purpose, and confi- 
dence in one another the victory will be 
some day won. 

clnninihiagitiiatiiaapinte 


At New York, the receipts for last week 


were far below those of the week previ- 
ous, owing to the great change in the tem- 
perature and the consequent reduction in 
the demand. The percentage of sour milk 
was higher than the week before. No 
change was made in the exchange price of 
2%c p qt. Surplus west of the Hudsan 
nominally $1.19 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending July 13, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’k 

milk Cream mild 

| I en eee ee 33,383 2,148 — 
ry MND Sian d ie seduces aes 11,760 2,274 350 
CREO. 6 cde vile adedpase save 38,330 3,296 —_ 
SUSGIUCHAMMA. ..cccscccicves 13,928 454 _ 
N Y Cent (long haul)..... 30,400 1,320 _- 
N Y Cent (Harlem) 8,046 126 300 
EP BOE SOE We ack co sscicss 33,000 1,150 = 
es are cr 23,166 1,020 a 
POO TEMMOE ois ncswesesccsics 8,750 a as 
Homer Rarnsdell line . 4,897 149 as 
RSLGNOE TE sides s<waseve 5,500 150 —_ 
I  aiciiis Ket aaa area we 211,160 12,087 650 
DGUMY GVETAMS. 200 oscsisee 30,165 1,728 93 
EMSS WEG ic scwccscccovess 224,267 14,384 490 
a are Poe 178,035 9,728 1,162 
Corrected returns show that the New 


York Central (long haul) in June carried 
130,909 40-qt cans, an average of 30,545 cans 
per week. 


— oo 


Additional Tobacco Notes. 





New YorK—In some isolated cases sell- 
ing is still going on in the Onondaga distrct, 
but as a rule the crop is set and looking 
well. Hoeing for the first time is in prog- 
ress and all plants are thrifty. Thus far 
the prospects of a fine crop are excellent. 
There is nothing doing in leaf transactions 
beyond a few sales at warehouses. Orders 
seem to continue for small lots. 

The crop in the Chemung valley 10 days 
late, compared with last year. Acreage 15% 
less. Variety mostly raised Wilson hybrid. 
So far the crop is free from damage. Re- 
cent showers and warm weather are caus- 
ing the crop to make rapid growth. 


Battling Tobacco Worms. 


Successful tobacco growers are obliged 
to fight the tobacco worm systematically 
every year. The adult moth can be de- 
stroyed at times by placing a small quan- 
tity of cobalt in the flowers of the Jimson 
weed, which should be grown for that. pur- 
pose in the vicinity of the tobacco field. 
The poison should be prepared as follows: 
-obalt 1 oz, molasses or honey 4 pt, water 
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1 pt. A small quantity of this material’ 
should be placed in the Jimson flower with 
a quill. 

To destroy the worms other methods 
must be followed. One pound of paris green 
or green arsenoid, thoroughly mixed in 100 
lbs of land plaster, and distributed over 
the young plants, is very effective in de- 
stroying the younger worms. It is not de 
sirable, however, to use this mixture on 
the plants late in the season. In that 
event hand. picking is generally recom- 
mended. Flocks of turkeys should be kept 
and allowed to roam about the _ tobacco 
fields. They will keep the insects in check.) 
Growers should also be careful about leav-' 
ing voluntary plants on the place. SpeciaE 
attention should be paid to the second 
growth tobacco late in the season; if the 
insects are kept from these their numbers 
can be greatly reduced. 





Cheese at Utica. 


Hot weather Monday checked an expected 
advance in prices, otherwise. But the pros- 
pect of an intensely hot week was too. much 
for the market and telegrams from N ¥. 
were to the effect that the heat there was 
extreme and trade very dull. So buyers 
took their regulars at last week’s prices, 
and salesmen had to be satisfied with that. 
June cheese was fully cleaned up. One rea- 
son why small cheese retain their firmness 
is because home traders are buying and 
storing them in Utica and other places 
where cold storage is available. They found 
last year that June cheese was just as goo@ 
for winter trade, where they had been well 
kept, as stock made late in the fall. So 
they are buying and putting into storage, 
thus avoiding the danger of transportation 
in hot weather. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3870 bxs at 8%c p lb; large white, 720 
at 8%c, 1445 at 85c; small white, 480 at 
85éc, 190 at 8%c; small colored, 2030 at 8%c; 
total 8735 bxs, against 8751 last year. Sales 
on curb were 700 large at 8%c, 1000 small 
and 150 flats at 9c. 

Butter, 50 pkgs, at 19\4c, 30 at 20c, 150 
at 21c, and 113 cases prints at 22c. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Pittsburg, cattle receipts Monday 110 


cars, market a shade lower. Quotations 
are revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, #5 75@6 00 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 75@4 30 
Good. 1290 to 18001bs, 5 35q05 50 ~Poor to good fat cows, 2 10@400 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 4 500490 Heifers, 700 to 1106 lbs. 4 005 00 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, rir + 25 Bol 
Rough, half fat. 15@400 F’sh cows & springere.s3 500 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 ong 50 Vea calves, , 7 5@ 
Hogs easy, but not especially weak. “Mon- 
day’s supply 30 cars; medium and heavy 
droves $6.30@6.35, Yorkers 6.35, choice pigs 
€.25@6.35. Sheep receipts 20 double decks 
Monday; market steady at 3.60@4.30; spring 
lambs 4@6.50. 


ogna cows. phd, 8 1500 
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Cheaper y= wood. "spect prtoes to Churches and Cem- 
eteries. trong. Durable and Cheap. Catalogue free, 
COILED srmine FENCE CO., Box B, Winchester, Indiana. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


SYRACUSE, September 9-14, 1901. 
$65, 000 '" PREMIUMS AND, 


Pa. a be the largest Live Stock Exhibit ever held in 
e State. 

Eutries in the Cattle, Sheep and Swine Departments 
are being received from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 

The Shert Horn Breeders’ Association of America 
will duplicate the premiums see in the Short Horn 
clas*, making that class worth $10 

The Cattle, Sheep, and Swine ixhibit at the Pan-Amer- 
ican will be shown at the State Fair. 

An Auction Sale of Cattle will be held under the 
auspices of the Commission on Friday, September 13. 

Entries in the Live Stock Department close August 10. 

The Fastest Horses in America will compete in the 


races. 
THE CREAT HORSE SHOW 

Will bring the best Thoroughbreds, Trotters, Hackne 
and Coaches together that has ever been seen on the 
Fair Grounds. 

Everything in first-class condition. 

General Admission 25 Cents 
Send for premium list. 


8. C. SHAVER. Secretary, Albany; N. Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1901 1900 | 1201 | 1900 / 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.......... “66 1.61 St "3925 33 235g 
ew YOrk.. cesses] .T44Q] 82%) 56%) 45%) .37 28% 
SLOT ow wees cee _ _ 5544} .51 33 1 
DOlAAO 0.0 0600008 63 | 7934 50 *| gi | 33 23% 
Bt Lonis....-.....] 64 | .73%) SL | .38%4) 33%.) .24 
Minneapolis..... 64 7TH] .46 383 | wlty) 2544 
784 92° 1.58 | .56 | — | — 








Liverpool........ 
hated 


At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
comparatively narrow much of the time 
with the undertone one of easi- 
ness, but advanced sharply fate last week 
through sympathy with other cereals. The 
splendid outturn in the winter wheat ter- 
ritory, an increasing flow of grain from 
the threshing machines and fairly liberal 
receipts at primary markets form leading 
influences in shaping values. Bear- 
ish operators made the most of things, yet 
speculation was conducted on comparative- 
ly restricted lines and the market lacked 
unusual! features. The price worked down 
to the level of 63c p bu for July delivery 
and 63%c p bu for Sept, followed by sharp 
recovery to 6714c and 68%ec respectively. 

During much of the time corn has re- 
ceived more attention in the speculative 
markets than any other cereal. Realization 
of positive damage to the crop and in- 
creased country buying as a contributory 
factor, brought a sharp advance last week 
of 4@6c p bu, Sept selling above 54c and 
July 52%c, subject to usual reaction 
through profit taking sales. 

In considering the extent of damage to 
corn speculative traders realize that the 
damage area thus far has been confined 
largely to a few states, such as Mo, Kan 
and further southwest, while the crop 
northward and also east of the Mississippi 
river has been less affected by unfavorable 
climatic conditions. But other highly im- 
portant states, Ia, Neb, Ill, etc, are close 
to the danger line, and the feeling one of 
extreme nervousness. The intense heat, 
covering much of the western corn belt, and 
continuing into the present week, has 
caused general alarm over the final out- 
come. The shipping demand on home ac- 
count is fair, exports somewhat restricted. 

The oats market has shared the strength 
in corn, prices moving up 3@4c p bu, ac- 
companied by usual slight reactions. At 
times considerable excitement prevailed in 
the speculative market, due to crop damage 
reports. No 2 oats for delivery any time 
this month sold up to 32c p bu, cash lots 
better than that, Sept touching 33c. The 
higher priees are restricting the cash move- 
ment. 

Rye showed considerable strength at 
times and prices scored 1@2c advance be- 
fore much show of reaction. Cash business 
small, trading largely speculative. No 2 
in store quotable around 491%4@50c p bu, by 
sample usual premium. 

Barley offerings continue small, market 
firm but only a light business passing. The 
contract grade, No 2, quotable around 60c 
p bu, with common to good lots by sample 
40@5i2c. 

In flaxseed interest centers in the new 
crop, with first deliveries from the south- 
West expected at the close of this month. 
Scattering cars of old No 1 flax have sold 
2c higher at $1.90 p bu; Oct, new crop de- 
livery, quotable around 1.42. 

Timothy seed unsettled, with occasional 
sharp advances, owing to some fears of 
crop shortage, advices quite conflicting. 
Small sales are made on the basis of $4.50 
@4.60 p 100 Ibs fer contract prime, Clover 
quiet and quotable at about 9.50 p 100 lbs. 

At New York, Interest has centered in 
corn, Owing to the somewhat sensational 
reports coming from the west. In the spec- 
wiative market traders became excited last 
week and forced the price upward 4@5c p 
bu. This was followed by a reaction under 
advices of showers in the drouth district, 
but the feeling this week is one of extreme 
nervousness. The intense heat has been 
carried over into the present week, cutting 
further into corn losses in Kan, Mo and the 
southwest, already very heavy. The drouth 
also means increased shortage in the south- 
western hay crop, and the effect of this 
may be later felt here in the east. The corn 
market at N Y is greatly unsettled, and 
prices may be quoted nominally anywhere 
from 52c to 55c p bu for No 2 in store or 
July deilvery. Wheat nervous and quotable 
at 72@75c p bu for contract grade. Oats 





advanced sharply, later declined, No 2 cash 
nominally 35@37c p bu. Rye and barley 
dull. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 














Cattle liogs Sheep 

1901] 1200} 1901] 1900} 1901] 1200 
Chicago, P 100 lbs .. | $6.15) $5.70) $6.20] $5.50] $4.25] $5.25 
Mew York ...cccccce.) 6. 5.15) 6.25) 5.90) 4.00) 5.40 
Buifalo.............-.| 6.15} 5.80) 6.45) 5.70) 4.40) 5.85 
Kansas City .........| 6.05) 5.50) 6.10) 5.25) 4.00) 5.10 
Pittsburg .........-- 6.00} 5.75) 6.35} 5601 4.25] 4.70 





At Chicago, the cattle market has shown 
little snap for some days past, offerings 
more than liberal, and in excess of a year 
ago. Drouth in the southwest is forcing ta 
primary markets here and on the Missouri 
river large numbers of cattle and hogs, 
serving to depress prices, Dressed beef con- 
cerns and shippers are conservative and 
claim the hot weather is interfering to 
some extent. with their business. 

At some decline in the cheaper grades 
moderate activity is noted, although can- 
ning stock is dull at mean figures. The 
supply of stock cattle has shown some ac- 
cumulation, country buyers in many in- 
stances fearing drouth conditions and tak- 


ing hold slowly; prices have declined 
sharply the past two weeks. Quotations 
are revised as follows: 

Fancy beef steers, $610@615 Canners, $200@ 3°25 
Good to extra. 535a600 Feeders, selected, 74 00@ 450 
Common to fair. 435@4 00 Stockers. 450 to 850 Iba, 3 (0g 4 00 
Good native heifers,  425@485 Calves, 300 lbs up, 300@ 3 50 
Fair to choice cows, 850@475 Calves, veal, 450@ 650 
Poor to fancy bulls, 3C0@4 50 Milch cows,each,  3000@50 00 


Hog receipts at western points. in- 
clude a good many poorly finished swine, 
these taking down the average of prices. 
Locally good to choice packing and ship- 
ping hogs were quotable at $5.90@6.15, 
selected a slight premium. 

A good advance in sheep prices early last 
week induced increased shipments from the 
whole is 


country, and the market as a 
rather unsettled. Sales covered a wide 
range with good to choice native 


and westerns $3.75@4.35, yearlings 4.50@5, 
common lambs 4.50@5.25, choice springs 5.50 
@5.75. 

At New York, cattle not especially active, 
butcher steers salable on the basis of $5.25 
@6.10 for medium to choice. Veal calves 
plentiful at 4.50@7. Hogs in about the usual 
demand with choice lots from nearby ter- 
ritory 6.35@6.55. Good sheep in fair request 
at 3.75@4.50, fey 4.65@4.75. Lambs in large 
supply and quiet at last week’s decline, 
common to choice 5.25@7.25. 

At Buffalo, cattle market irregular Mon- 
day of this week, when 140 cars arrived. 
Good butcher steers active and firm, heavy 
export beeves and plain grassy lots 10@15c 
lower. Best heavy steers $5.70@5.80, fancy 
nominally a slight premium. Stock cattle 
dull and weak. Milch cows 2@4 p head 
lower. Hogs lower, Monday’s supply 60 
double decks; bulk of sales 6.35@6.40, a. few 
fancy pigs 6.45. Sheep steady under fair 


demand. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, trade fair for the time of 





year, moderate demand for well finished 
draft horses. Quotations are continued as 
follows: 
Express and heavy draft............ $75@25 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks..................10@130 
Ny GUN 646k s édenesdccenduns 300@700 
TERT OES 6 c00 5000 ccc cccecccccccecocssece 100@£00 
Saddle horses........... div nedhcecdeeee 65(@175 
GOOMOTES WUBPOES oo occ occ ccvccccccscesces 35@7T0 
Western rangers...........-..6.- 35@70 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. * When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, little demand. Ch marrow 
$2.55 p bu, fair to good 2.25@2.50, ch medium 
2@2.50, pea 2.07%4@2.12%, red kidney 1.75@ 
2.25, white kidney 2.10@2.20, yellow eye 2.95 
@3, Cal lima 4.40. 


Dried Fruits. 


At New York, firm Ch to fey evap’d ap- 
ples 74@7%e p ib, common to good 4%@ 
6%4c, sun-dried 3%,@3'4c, chops $1@1.25 p 100 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Ibs, cores and skins 65c@1.35, raspberries 
20c p Ib, blackberries 5'%4c, cherries 12c. 
Eggs. 

At New York, fresh stock in only moder- 
ate supply, and some sales from cold stor- 
age. Nearby fancy 16%@l7c p dz, av prime 
15144@1é6c, fancy western 14@15c, do regular 
grades 104%@13c, western loss off 14@16c. 

At Boston, dull with fancy nearby scarce 
at 19c p dz, ch eastern and northern leéc, 
fair to good 12@14ec, western 12%c, western 
dirties $2@3 per 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, good fruit in light supply 
and in demand. Apples $2@2.35 p bbl, pears 
3.50@5, peaches 1@2.50 p carrier, plums 1@ 
2, cherries 7@9c p lb, currants 24%@4c p at, 
strawberries 6@l0c, huckleberries 5@l0c, 
red raspberries 4@ic p pt, blackcaps 3@4c, 
blackberries 6@9c p qt, gooseberries 3@5c, 
watermelons 15@30 for 100, muskmelons 2 
@3.50 p crate. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, a little easier. Spring bran 
$15@16.50 p ton, middlings 17@17.50, winter 
bran 16@17, red dog 18.40@18.75, linseed meal 
27@27.50, cottonseed 23, chops 16@17, screen- 
ings 25@75c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 85@ 
87c, brewers’ meal and grits 1.15@1.20. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, quiet but firm, timothy 
steady at 90@92%4c p 100 lbs, No 1 824%4@85c, 
No 2 75@80c, No 3 70@724c, clover 60@65c, 
clover mixed 70@75c, no grade 50@60c, salt 
60c, long rye straw firm at $1@1.05. 

At Boston, prime timothy $15 p ton, No 
1 16, No 2 14.50@15, mixed clover 13.50@14, 
choice fine 13.50@14, prime rye straw 138, 
tangled rye 10@11, oat 9@9.50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, in liberal supply but many 
lots running small. Southern Rose $2.50@ 
3 p bbl, Chili 2.50@2.75, No 2 1.25@1.50. 


At Boston, moderate arrivals. Southern 
Rose and Hebron $3@3.25 p bbL 
Poultry. 
At New York, in usual demand. Live 


spring chickens 17@19c p Ib, fowls 12c, 


roosters 6%4c, turkeys 8c, ducks 50@75c p 
pair, geese 90c@$1.15, pigeons 15@20c, iced 


turkeys 7@8'%c, Phila broilers 21@27c, do 
western 16@23c, fowls 8@10%4c, spring ducks 
7@12c, do geese 20c, squabs 1.25@2.50 p dz. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and chick- 
ens in demand. Live fowls 10@10%c p Ib, 
roosters 5@6c, spring chickens 12@15c, fresh 
killed northern and eastern choice fowls 
13c, spring chickens 15@23c, spring ducks 
12@13c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 p dz, western iced 
turkeys 7%@9c p lb, fowls 9@l1lc, spring 
chickens 16@18c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, most kinds in fair supply 
but peas scarce. Beets $1.50@2 p 100 bchs, 
Mich celery 15@25c p dz, carrots 75c@1 per 
100 bchs, turnips 1.50@2.50, corn 75c@1.75 p 
100, cabbage 2.50, cauliflower 1.50@2 p bbl, 
cucumbers 75c@1.50 p bu bskt, egg plant 
1.50@2 p bu box, green peas 75c@1.50 p bag, 
string beans 1@2, onions 1@1.12 p bskt, 
peppers 1@2p cra, squash 75c@1.50 p bbl, 
tomatoes 1@1.75 p carrier. 

Wool. 

Generally steady with considerable stock 

moving. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERJ>- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, wheat 73@ 
74c p bu, vats 34@35c, rye 55@56c, six-row 
barley 45@46c, bran $16@16.50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 17@18, corn meal 21@22, hay 16@18, 
straw 10@16, strawberries 5@7c p bx, rasp- 
berries 18@19c p Ib, plums 4%@5c, cabbages 
2@2%4c ea, old potatoes 50c p bu, new 3.50 
p bbl, green peas 40c p bu, wax beans 75c, 
live fowls 10c p lb, spring ducks 20@22c, 
eges 13c. 

At Albany, corn 52@54c p bu, oats 33@ 
35c, rye 58@60c, bran $15.50@16.50 p_ ton, 
middlings 16@18, cottonseed meal 25, loose 
hay 13@16.50, clover 13@14.50, straw 10@15, 
milch cows 25@35 ea, veal calves 6@7 p 100 
Ibs 1 w, hogs 6.25@6.35, live fowls 10@l1ic, 
chickens 15@17c, ducks 8@9c, potatoes 2.50 
@3 p bbl, cabbage 5@6 p 100 lbs, beans 2.10 
@2.20 p bu, raspberries 6@8o p qt, peaches 
1@1.40 p 8-qt bskt, beets 75c@1.75 p 100 bchs, 
green peas 60@65c p bu, beans 60@80c, eggs 
15@16c. 

At Buffalo, eggs 12@14c, live fowls 10%c 
p Ib, spring chickens 10@18c, ducks 30@40c, 
old potatoes 25@50c p bu, new $2.50@3.50 p 











bbl, 
75@90c p 114-bu bag, huckleberries 1@1.15 p 
8-qt bas, black raspberries 6@8c p qt, red 
raspberries 5@12c, blackberries 9@10c, cher- 


cabbage 1.40@1.50, onions 2@2.25, peas 


apples 1@1.25 p bu, hay 
straw 7.50@10, oats 32@35c 
71%c, corn 52%4c, barley 


ries 9@10c, new 
13@14.50 p ton, 
p bu, new wheat 
50@54c, rye 5ic. 
At Syracuse, wheat 80c p bu, corn 65c, 
oats 40c, rye 64c, bran $16 p ton, middlings 
17, cottonseed meal 27, linseed meal 31, 
hay 10@15, straw 9@11, eggs 13@1l4c p dz, 
old potatoes 80@85c p bu, new 1.25, cabbage 
4c each, black raspberries 6@7c p qt, red 
10@i2c, cherries 9@10c, live fowls 10c p Ib, 
broilers 25c p lb d w, native-tomatoes 2.50 
@3 p bu, squashes 60c p dz, green peas 35@ 
*50c p bu, string beans 50c, beans 2.75@3.25. 


At Watertown, eggs 12@13c p dz, cab- 
bage 3%c ea, string beans $1 p bu, green 
peas 60@75c, old potatoes 60c, new 1, onions 
3c p bch, beets 5c, live fowls 7@8c p lb, 
broilers 14@16c, turkeys 8@10c, lambs 4@5c, 
spring lambs 6c, calves 5c, steers 444@5c, 
oats 35¢c p bu, wheat 70@80c, rye 56c, buck- 
wheat 1.25 p 100 Ibs, hay 10@12 p*ton, oat 
straw 7@8, rye 12, green hides 61%4,@7c p Ib, 
veal skins 1@1.80 ea, lamb pelts 40@90c, 
unwashed wool léc p lb, washed 21@22c, 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, oats 
89@40c p bu, corn 54@55c, wheat 67@68c, 
rye 55@56c, cloverseed $6.70@6.90, bran 15@ 
15.50 Dp ton, middlings 16.50@18. 50, timothy 
hay 12@14.50, rye straw 11@11.50, oats and 
wheat 7.50@8.50, eggs 15@15%c p dz, live 
fowls 11@12c p Ib, broilers 14@18c, spring 
ducks 10@12c, apples 1@1.15 p bu, raspber- 
ries 7@lic p qt, blackberries 6@8c, huckle- 
berries 8@9c, currants 1.25@1.50 p bu, green 
peas 1@1.25, beans 50@60c, corn 20@25c p 
dz, turnips 30@35c p dz bchs, cabbage 2@2.25 
p bbl, potatoes 3@3.50 p bbl. 

At Philadelphia, wheat 70%@71lc p_ bu, 
corn 55%@66c, oats 40c, timothy hay $13. 50 
@15.50 p ton, mixed 11@12.50, rye straw 13 
@15.50, oat and wheat 7@9, winter bran, 
bulk, 15.50@16, spring bran, sacks, 15.50@ 
16, eggs 13% 6@14c, live fowls 12c p lb, spring 
chickens 15@20c, apples1.50@4 p bbl, huckle- 
berries 6@10c p qt, currants 5@7c, plums 
1.25@1.75 p 6-bskt carrier, peaches 4.50@6 p 
bbl, watermelons 25@30 p 100, peaches 1.50 
@2.50 p carrier, potatoes 1.75@2.50 p bbl, 
green hides 5%@7c p lb, calf skins 8@9c. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, wheat 65@65%c 
Pp bu, corn 4814 @50c, oats 34@341446c 
rye 50c, choice timothy hay $12. 7% 
@13 p ton, -mixed clover 10.50@11, 
rye straw 6.50@7, wheat and oat 
5.50@6.50, bran 13@13.50, middlings 14@14.50, 
eggs 9c p dz, fowls 8%c p lb 1 w, spring 
chickens 13@1l4c, turkeys 544@6c, ducks 6c, 
spring ducks 8@10c, potatoes 2.60@2.75 p 
bbl, cucumbers 30c p dz, tomatoes 2.50 p bu, 
cabbage 90c@1 p bbl, string beans 1@1.50 
p 2-bu sack, apples 1.50@3.25 p bbl, cur- 
rants 1@1.25 p 24-qt cra, dewberries 4@4.50 
p 2 bu,. huckleberries 2.50@2.75 p 24-qt cra, 
peaches 75c@2 p 6-bas cra. 

At Columbus, wheat 62c p bu, corn 45@ 
48c, oats 30@32c, rye 45@50c, shorts $14 p 
ton, bran 15, screenings 13, middlings 16, 
hay 12@13, clover 11@12, rye straw 7, oat 
and wheat 6@6.50, milch cows 30@35 ea, 
steers 4.50@4.75 p 100 lbs 1 w, calves 5@5.25, 
hogs 6.10@6.25, sheep 5@5.50, spring lambs 
8@8.50, coarse washed wool 20c p Ib, medium 
18c, fine 16c, green hides 6%c p Ib, calf 
skins 9c, eggs 10c p dz, live fowls 7c p Ib, 
broilers 14c d w, spring ducks lic, new po- 
tatoes 95c@1.20 p bu, onions 60@75c, beans 
1.80@1.90, cabbage 15@17 p ton, apples 3.75 
@4 p bbl, blackberries 8@9c p qt, raspber- 
ries 8@9c, cherries 8c, watermelons 18@20 
p 100, muskmelons 3, peaches 2.25@2.50 p bu. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 69%c 
p bu, oats 35@3514c, corn 46%c, rye 48@50c, 
timothy hay $15@15.50 p ton, clover 12, rye 
straw 15@15.50, wheat 6, oat 8@9, bran 14.50 
@16, middlings 15@17, linseed meal 28.50@ 
29, cottonseed 25@26, eggs 138@14c p dz, 
spring chickens 15@20c p 1b 1 w, fowls 11% 


@12c, ducks 7@8c, spring ducks 9@13c, ap- 
ples 1@2 p bbl, huckleberries 6@8c p at, 


peaches 1@2.50 p carrier, cantaloupes 1.75@ 
2.25 p cra, watermelons 15@22 p 100, pota- 
toes 2.50@2.85 p bbl, cabbage 2@5 p 100, cu- 


cumbers 1.75@2.25 p bbl, onions 70@85c p 
bas, tomatoes 1.50@2.25 p carrier, string 


beans 40@60c p bu, corn 6@15c p dz, me- 
dium beans 2.10@2.15 p bu, fey hand-picked 
peanuts 5\%c p Ib, fair to prime 34@3%c. 





Last year American Agriculturist was 


worth many times its cost to me for its 
-crop reports, 
posted.—[J. J. 
“™— x. 


especially onions. 
Parker, Chautauqua Co, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

market is ruling quiet and not en- 
satisfactory. There is a light de- 
from all sources, and although ar- 
rivals continue moderate it is a buyer’s 
market. Quality of stock arriving is rather 
poorer, with continued complaint of moldy 
tubs. 

New York State—At Rochester, Elgin 
cmy 19@20c p lb, state cmy 18@19c.—At Wa- 
tertown, fey cmy 17@18c.—At Albany, good 
to choice cmy tubs 19@20c, prints 20@2ic, 
dairy 18@19c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 19@ 
20c, prints 20@21c, dairy 16@18c.—At Buf- 
falo, fcy Elgin cmy 20@2ic, prime tubs 19 
@20c, state and extra Pa. cmy 18%@19c, fcy 
dairy 1€@17c. 

At New York, cmy extra 191%4@20%c p lb, 
firsts 18%@19%c, fancy state dairy 18%4c, 
firsts 1744@18c, western imt cmy 16@17c. 





The 
tirely 
mand 


Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 22%4.@28c p lb, tubs 21144@22c, state 
and Ohio cmy 19@1914c, dairy 13@14c, coun- 
try rolls 12@138c.—At Philadelphia, extra 
emy 19%c, firsts 18@19c, ladle 15%c, nearby 
prints 20@22c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, quiet and _ un- 
changed. Fancy Elgin cmy 20@21c p lb, 


state cmy 17@18c, dairy 12c.—At Columbus, 
ch cmy 19c, prints 20c, dairy 12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fair demand, 
ex cmy 21ic p Ib, imt cmy 18@19c, cmy prints 
22c, ladle 15@16c, dairy prints 19@20c, state 
emy blocks 20@2ic. 

At Boston, receipts are lighter and show- 
ing up in better shape. Extra northern cmy 
20@2016c p Ib, firsts 184%@19c, western cmy 
firsts 18@19¢, extra Vt and N Y dairy 17% 
@18c, firsts 16@i7vc, western imitation cmy 
144%@15%c, ladle 13%@14%c. 


The Cheese Market. 
The market is slow, with moderate ar- 


% rivals. Exporters are holding off, except 
* when goods are strictly fancy, and at N Y 
do not care to pay above 9c. The good 


demand for cold storage purpose continues, 
but special makes are dull. 

New York State—At Rochester, full 
cream large 10c p 1b, twins 10c.—At Water- 


town, full cream 9%4%@9%c.—At Albany, 
cheddar 9@10c, flats 84%4.@9%c, skims 3%c.— 


new cheddars 9@1lic.—At Buf- 
fair to good 6@7ec, 


At Syracuse, 
falo, full cream fey 8@9c, 


skims 3@6c, fcy old 10@10%c. 
At New York, fancy new small 9%4@10c 


fair to choice 9@ 
do full 2@2%éc. 
dull, N Y full 
picnic 10%c. 


p'lb, do large 9%@9%c, 
9%c, light skims 7%@8«c, 
Maryland—At Baltimore, 
cream 9%c p lb, medium 10c, 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, firm, N Y cheddars 
10c p Ib, Young America and twins 10%c, 
ch family favorite 94%c, Ohio flats 8%4%@9c, 
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limburger 1ic.—At Columbus, N Y cheddar 
13c, Ohio flats 9c, limburger l5c, imitation 
Swiss 15%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, N Y full 
cream 10@10%c p Ib, Ohio 9%@10c, limbur- 
ger 11%@12c ead Philadelphia, N Y full 
cream 9%c, part skims 7@8c, new domestic 
Swiss 9@12c 

At Boston, receipts moderate, with — 
demand. Extra N Y twins 94,@9%c p 
firsts 8%4c, Vt twins 9%c, firsts even 
western twins 74%@9%c, Ohio flats 8@8'4c. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








At New York, no improvement in the 

market is yet noted, but prices are not af- 
fected. Advices from up the state indicate 
the appearance of vermin in some quanti- 
ties, and the state of the weather will have 
much influence upon the extent of dam- 
age. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

[In cents with comparisons.] 


1901 1900 1899 
N Y state choice..174%4@18% 13 .@14 16@17 
Sc aicwcucscak = @17 14 @12% 14@15 
MACGIME bcéesacice @15 @10 10@13 
Pac coast, choice 17% o18% 13 > 9 16@18 
MOGI ccccccses 15 @16 8 @10 10@13 
Ge. oiekbecsoeion 2 @6 2 @6 2@ 6 
GOPMAR 60645060400 35 @40 32 @40 47@55 
Hop Notes. 


Brewers have cut their reserves about 
60,000 bales. At the brewers’ convention 
in May it was officially reported that the 
consumption was about 1.1 Ibs per bbl (half 
the brewers reporting their actual use). 
If this is so the home consumption for ’02 
will approximate 275,000 bales. An average 
export of 80,000 bales would make the re- 
quiements of the coming year 355,000 bales, 
with light reserves on hand and a small 
to medium crop in prospect. 

The hop crop of Wis for ’00, as reported 
by the sec of state, was 159,513 lbs, nearly 
one-half of which was grown by I. Als- 
bacher of Juneau Co. 

New York. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: If we have 
much humidity during July and Aug, hops 
will be greatly damaged by lice that have 
now appeared in great numbers. 

Oregon. 

Growth of vines has been checked to 
some extent by cold winds and adverse 
weather. They are now doing well and the 
outlook for a crop is favorable. 

California. 

In Sacramento and Alameda _ counties, 
vines are thrifty, and conditions favorable 
for a good crop. 
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the most durable results. 


genuine ‘old Dutch process 


PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


that thin coats of 
brushed out, give 


Because. of its 


well 


great spreading capacity and its extreme 
Pure White 
ment best adapted for this method of 


Lead is the pig- 


The brands shown in the margin are 


” White Lead, 


the best it is possible to manufacture. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 


Pamphict sent free 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
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WESTWARD TREND OF CENTER OF POPULATION 


The Center of Population. 





In 10 years the center of population has 
moved westward about 14 miles and south- 
ward 2% miles, now resting in southern Ind 
at a point six miles southeast of Colum- 
bus. The center of population is the ‘“‘cen- 
ter of gravity” of the population of the 
country, each individual being assumed to 
Hiave the same weight. 

As shown in the accompanying chart, 
the center of population in 17909 was about 
23 miles east of Baltimore; a hundred years 
ago it had moved due west to a point about 
18 miles west of that city. During the next 
10 years it moved westward and south- 
ward about 40 miles; the southward move- 
ment during this decade appears to have 
been due to the annexation of the terri- 
tory of Louisiana, which contained quite 
extensive settlements. The year 1820 found 
the center of population near Woodstock, 
Va; in 1830 it was near Moorefield, W Va, 
this southern movement being due in part 
to the addition of Florida to our territory. 

The direction was naturally westward 
decade after decade, until 1860 found it 20 
miles south of Chillicothe, O. During the 
next 10 years it moved westward and sharp- 
ly northward, reaching a point in 1870 about 
48 miles northeast of Cincinnati; this north< 
ward movement was due to the war dis- 
turbances in the south, while the center of 
population in 1880 had returned southward 
to a point a few miles west of Cincinnati. 
In 1890 the center of population had moved 
northward, due partly to the great devel- 
opment in the cities of the northwest and 
the increase in population in New England. 


During the past decade, ending June 1, 
1900, the movement is the smallest ever not- 
ed. The slight southern movement is due 
largely to the great increase in the popula- 
tion of Ind T, Okla and Tex. The great 
decrease in the westward trend is undoubt- 
edly due to the heavy gains in the popula- 
tion in the North Atlantic states. It also 
shows that the population of the western 
states has not increased as rapidly as in 
former decades. In these conclusions no 
account has been taken of the population 
in Alaska, Hawaii, etc. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


$13 to Buffalo and return, $13 via the 


Nickel Plate road from Chicago, for the 
Pan-American exposition. Tickets on sale 
daily, good leaving Buffalo up to midnight 
of the tenth day from and including date 
of sale. Also tickets on sale daily Chicago 
to Buffalo and return at $16 for the round 
trip, with 15 day limit, including date 
of sale. $21 Chicago to Buffalo and return, 
good for 30 days. Tickets Chicago to New 


York and return at special reduced rates. 
Write John Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 
Adams street, Chicago, for full particulars 
and folder showing time of trains. etc. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





Reports received at the war department 
from the various recruiting stations 
throughout the country show that the five 
new cavalry and five new infantry regi- 
ments have been recruited up to the maxi- 
mum strength with the exception of the 
15th regt cavalry which is short only a few 
men. 





The N Y court of appeals has decided 
the eight-hour provision of the labor law 
constitutional. The decision applies mere- 
ly to public work. 





Alfred B. Kittridge, who has been ap- 
pointed to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Senator Kyle of S D, is a native of 
N H, and a graduate of Yale in ’82. He 
was republican national committee from S 
D in ’92 and ’96 

The Hawaiian house and senate are in 2 
deadlock over additional appropriations for 
the expenses of the session. 





The famous old frigate of civil war times, 
the Minnesota, has been condemned and 
will be sold at public auction. She has 
been appraised at $150,000 





A suit is to be brought to test the validity 
of the provisions in the new constitution of 
La and in the constitutions of other south- 
ern states disfranchising negro voters and 
especially to test the validity of the grand- 
father clause. The suit will be carried to 
the highest tribunal and is brought in be- 
half of John Rynes, a full-blooded negro, 
who can neither read nor write and who 
is possessed of property worth less than 
$300, to whom registration has been refused. 





The census office will soon issue its bul- 
letins by states, relating to the ownership 
of farms and the value of farm products. 
These bulletins, it is expected, will throw a 
good deal of light on the assertion that 
the land of the country is year by year go- 
ing into the hands of fewer people, and 
that people who owned farms a short time 
ago are becoming tenants. The bulletins 
will not only show the number of farmers 
who live on their own land, but the average 
area of the farms to-day and the value 
of the yearly products. 





The great strike of steel workers just in- 
augurated involves three of the constitu- 
ent cos of the U §S steel corporation—the 
sheet steel, the steel hoop and the tin plate 
cos. There are a few non-union mills in 
each of the three cos. The officers of the 
labor organization—Amalgamated associa- 
tion—demanded that these non-union mills 
be brought under the association’s scale 
and unionized. The representatives of the 
eos refused, saying that many of the non- 
union werkers wished to remain so. The 
labor men declared that if some mills were 
left non-union and others union that the 
non-union mills would be favored at the 
expense ef the union mills, to the ultimate 
crushing out of the latter. The strike at 
the outset affects over 100.000 workers. 


STORY OF THE NEWS 





) Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
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52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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LIVE STOCK. 


Sana’ mares MARES imported and registered Shet- 
one Choice ving ponies and weanlings, 


THOROUGHBRED Angoras cheap. 
Renrock 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





S. HAMMOND, 
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DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 
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1 50 American foxhounds, Shaner’s strain, 2 to 6 
years old, have good voice, * Soot and ear, and 

know how =» hunt fox, wolf and deer. es and 
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Produce Commission Men Find 
It Pays. 


We have found your Farmers’ Exchange 
column of the American Agriculturist a 
very satisfactory advertising medium, es- 
pecially considering its lew cost.—[{Gibbs & 
Bro, Philadelphia, Pa. 



























My Good Samaritan. 


M-. A. B. 





e time in future years, 
en the cruel hand of time 
And the winter’s angry blast 
Have laid 
The bird-nest 
Low; 


‘When my weary feet have wandered, 
And these various chatty notes 
Are “‘vexations” of the past, 
They bored you so; 
When the rugged wild declivity 
We have never trod in vain 
Shall blossom as the rose, 
And God has healed my pain;— 
He will never let you rue the day 
‘When you lifted up a blighted 
Woman 
On her 
Way. 





How the Dalrymples 
“Got On.” 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


“*By cool Si-lo-o-am’s sha-ady rill, how 
sweet the lil—mercy, what’s burning!” 

The hymn came to a sudden stop, and 
Rebecca Hollis leaned over the window sill 
and sniffed several times Keenly. A faint, 
evasive odor floated in on a whiff of breeze 
and confirmed her suspicions. 

“She’s burnt another!” she murmured. 
“If that ain’t the fourth one! I wonder 
how much longer Sophy Dalrymple’s rai- 
sins and citron are goin’ to hold out? I 
couldn’t afford such waste, and goodness 
knows I’m as well off as any Dalrymple 
since the flood!’’ 


She leaned back on the fat cushions of 
her rocker and gently swayed back and 
forth. A smile rose in her eyes, spread 


downward to her lips and widened into a 
laugh. Everybody knew. that the Dal- 
rymples never “got on.” The inability to 
do so had descended from father to son, 
father to son, for as many generations as 
the oldest inhabitant of Three Rivers could 
remember. It was a pitiful little legacy and 


Thaxter Dalrymple ~had striven against 
succumbing to it valiantly, but in vain 
He and Sophia had never “got on.” Thax 


and Sophy meant well, the neighbors said, 
condescendingly compassionate, but it 
wasn’t in the Dalrymple blood to get ahead 
anyways but backwards! 

““*By cool Si-lo-o-am’s sha-ady rill, how 
sweet the li-ily gr’—there’s the minister 
comin’ into the front gate!” And a second 
time the ill-fated lily was nipped in the 
bud. Rebecca Hollis rose hastily and swept 
a comprehensive glance round the _ cool, 
neat room. Everything was in spotless, dust- 
less, spick-and-span order, as usual. And 
there was ample time to gather up. the 
newspapers that trailed across the floor 
in the path of the sun. If the minister 
stayed long the carpet might fade, but it 
couldn’t be helped. He only came once or 
twice during the summer. 

“Good afternoon, sister,” the minister 
said heartily. He was tall, and loomed 
above the trig little woman in the door- 
way. She had to rise slightly on her toes 
to bring her hand on a level with his. 

“Good afternoon, Brother Blinn, good af- 
ternoon! Walk right in,” Rebecca bustled. 
“You don’t say you’ve come as quick as 
this to scold me for not bein’ to meetin’ 
Sunday!: But Jotham’s best horse was sick 
an’ we thought it was Scripture to stay 
to home and dose him. Your ox or your 
ass, you know,—isn’t that what the Bible 
says?” .- 

She led him into the tidy little sitting 
room and motioned briskly to fhe softest 
easy chair. 

-“That’s the chair Jotham wishes he 
could carry to church,” she laughed. ‘“‘He 
gays it’s so comfortable to go to sleep in! 
I tell Jotham he don’t seem to have any 
great of trouble fallin’ off on the pew cush- 
fon: I tell him it’s a wonder you don’t speak 
right out in meetin’ and say, ‘Will some- 
body please wake Brother Hollis up before 
we go on’! I would ff I was the minister 

The minister smiled across at her, be- 
tween the vases of sweet peas on the table. 

“No, you’d say, ‘Don’t anybody disturb 
Brother Hollis. Let him rest—he’s done a 
hard week’s work and the Lord’s house is 
quiet and peaceful to rest in.’ Who was it 
said, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor’? I 
like to apply that in that way.” 

The benign, fatherly face took on its pul- 
pit look and little ‘Rebecca Hollis involun- 
tarily folded her hands and tilted her pretty 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


head to its Sunday angle of listening. The 
quiet voice went on in her ears, but as in 
ehureh: her thoughts played truant, run- 
ning off on occasional side tracks. She 
could still smell Sophy Dalrymple’s pre- 
mium fruit cake scorching. No, of course 
Sophy wouldn’t try it again—mercy, no, 
not the fifth time! Even if there were rai- 
sins and citron and suet enough, there 
wasn’t time to burn any more cakes! Next 
Monday the fair began. 

“You will try to go, will you not, sister?” 

Rebecca started guiltily. Oh, what was 
he saying? Did he mean try to go to 
heaven or-—or the fair? But she meant to 
try to go to both places. 

“Yes,’she hazarded anxiously. “Oh, yes, 
Jotham and I mean to go if—if nothing 





DEFT FINGERS 


HER 
LIKE MAGIC. 


THE CAKE GREW UNDER 


prevents. We've been lookin’ ahead to it.” 
“Yes, yes, of course. It’s a good place 
to go. If we’ve worked faithfully like good 
stewards, we deserve our reward.” 
Then it was heaven he meant. 


“We've earned a little recreation and 
pleasuring in the fall.” 

No, the fair! Rebecca «breathed more 
easily. 


“I’m glad you’re going, sister, and Broth- 
er Jotham, too. Do you exhibit this year?’ 


“My fruit cake,” smiled Rebecca. “I al- 
Ways carry a loaf o’ fruit cake. It wouldn’t 
be fair week to me if I didn’t. I tell Joth- 


am I have to get the premium to buy my 
winter bonnet with!’ 

The minister smiled. “Then you always 
get the premium?” he said. The slight fig- 
ure across the room stiffened and straight- 
ened with pride. The evanescent flavor of 
burnt cake was incense in her nostrils. 

“Always!” she laughed. “It’s sure, like 
Christmas and Fourth o’ July. I tell Joth- 
am it’s my one talent and ] ain’t goin’ to 
hide it in a napkin,—except just long enough 
to get it to the fair grounds! The rule for 
that cake’s been in the Hollis family time 
out o’ limit. When you marry a_ Hollis 
you fall heir to it! Why, I keep it in Joth- 
am’s little iron safe, along with the solid 
teaspoons and the insurance papers?!” 

From fruit cake the talk drifted to sleek 
cattle and “show” vegetables. “Yes, Joth- 
am always exhibits. His steers and pump- 
kins never fail, never. They’re as certain 
as my fruit cake! This year he’s got a 
specially fine yoke and so has Thaxter Dal- 
rymple,—for him. I expect Thax kind of 
hopes he’ll take first premium, and if it 
wasn’t for Jotham’s steers I guess he 


might. His are splendid fellows, for a 
wonder. You wouldn’t expect a Dalrym- 
ple—” 


She checked herself quickly and a wave 
of soft color inundated her fresh, young 
cheeks. 

“Mis’ Dalrymple—Sophia—is goin’ to ex- 
hibit fruit cake this year, I hear,” she went 
on again, hurriedly, her lip curling scorn- 
fully in spite of herself. ‘It’s going to be 
a great year for exhibitin’! When I get 
my yearly premium I'll send you a piece 
o’ the fruit cake, Brother Blinn!” 

He had risen and taken his silk hat in 
his hand. ministerial-wise. Now he _ ex- 
tended his hand to her. She thought he 
was going to quote Scripture. 

“He'll say ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
or something like that,’ she thought ner- 
vously. ‘‘He’s thinkin’ of Sophia Dalrym- 
ple and Thax. But if my cake is better 
than Sophy’s, and Jotham’s steers are bet; 
ter’n Thaxter’s—” 

“Good afternoon, Sister Hollis.” 

The minister’s gentle voice interrupted 
her thoughts. The minister did not say 
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anything about loving thy neighbor as thy- 
self, but Rebecca read it in his earnest 
eyes and the long, firm grip of his hand, 
Self-condemned, she applied the little un- 
spoken sermon to herself. 

“He preached it as plain as—preachin’!” 
she said grimly, as she watched the shiny, 
long skirted coat sway slowly down  be- 
tween the poppies, out of her sight. “His 
text was ‘Love thy neighbor, Sophy Dal- 
rymple,’ and it was all about premium fruit 
cake and steers.” } 

She laughed shortly. Jotham, just come 
in for a cool drink of buttermilk, wondered 
what was the matter with Becky. It was 
so different from Becky’s cheery laugh. He 
fumbled among the pans in the buttery, 
and then among the cups, searching for the 
right one. On a shelf below, cleared of 
everything else and swathed in a_ white 
cloth, reposed something that exhaled rich, ' 
spicy odors. The “right cup” slipped out 
of Jotham’s fingers and plumped into it 
heavily. { 

“Great guns!’”’ uttered Jotham in terrified 
accents. He lifted the cup anxiously and 
shuddered at the valley of desolation it had 
mined in the premium loaf. 

““Becky—oh, Becky!” Jotham shouted ex- 
citedly. “I’ve done it now!’ 

“Done what, Jot?—Jotham Hollis, not my 
premium fruit cake? You ain’t been and 
spoilt that?” 

“As I’m a sinner, Becky,” he groaned. “I 
dropped the buttermilk cup into it. It’s 
plowed a furrer in the top.” 

“T should think it had!’ Rebecca Hollis 
cried sharply. “My beautiful, beautiful 
loaf! There warn’t a scorch or a holler in 
it, not one! It was the handsomest one I 
ever baked.”’ 

Suddenly she turned on him. He winced 
at the anger in her round, sweet face. 
Becky’s face red with wrath—Becky’s! He 
wondered dully if she had ever been angry 
with him before. He couldn’t remember it. 

“I guess you better go back to the field 
now,” she said restrainedly. “I guess 
you’ve done all you laid out to! There 
ain’t anything else left to do—unless you 
eat it up. There’s that.” ‘ 

It was a cruel speech— and to think it 
came from Becky! He turned away, sore 
and grieved. The heavy thuds of his boots 
sounded fainter and fainter in Rebecca’s 
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ears. 

“T don’t care! I don’t care,” she snapped, 
way up from‘ 
top 0’ 


“He no business comin’ 


the field to drop cups on my. 








| a fi 
wei 





SHE RECONNOITERED AT THE OPEN WINDOW, 

( 
beautiful cake! I took such pains—it was 
such a perfect loaf! Oh, dear, dear, it | 
might just as well have been burned to q 
crisp like Sophy Dalrymple’s!” 

A good ery in the cool north parlor acted, 
as a panacea. Rebecca emerged from it, 
red-eyed, but comforted. Jotham—poor 
Jotham, down in the fiel€d—was her first 
thought. She ran into the pantry and cut 
off a generous slice of the rich, fragrant 
eake and hurried away with it: She could 
hardly go fast enough, and her impatient 
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feet tripped over the rough places as she 
ra 


n. 

“Jotham—Jot! Jot!” she called clearly. 
Then she began to sing at the top of her 
voice to send her repentance on ahead. 

““The mistakes of my life have been 
ma-any, the sins of my heart have been 
mo-ore,’”’ she sang. And then, in a mo- 
ment, her arms were about his neck and 
she was kissing his grizzled brown face 
fiercely. “I'll take it all back—there!-—-and 
there!—and there!’’ she laughed unevenly. 
“Jotham Hollis, I never scolded you, did 
I? Say I didn’t, quick!” 

“You didn’t quick,” he mumbled, through 
her kisses. 

“And I ain’t a wicked, bad little wife 
with a temper? Quick, Jot!” 

“You're a dear, good little wife—with a 
temper,” he laughed boyishly. It was so 
good to have Becky back again. How long 
an hour could be! 

“Well, I suppose that'll have to do. Now 
shut your mouth and open your—no, I mean 
shut your eyes and open your mouth, and 
that doesn’t rhyme either. There, did you 
ever taste anything better than that, 
Jotham Elnathan Hollis?—and that? and 
that?” 

“No, I never,” he said, smacking his lips 
mightily. 

“And you give me the premium, Jot?” 

“I guess! Nobody else can make cake 
like that,—not in this county!” 

“Put an ‘r’ in, Jot,—quick! 
count-r-y.” 

“Not in this countr-rr-y—no, sir!” 

“First premium, you said?” 

“First premium.” 

“Then I’m _ satisfied. My fruit cake’s 
taken first premium again this year. Now, 
listen to me with both ears. It’s a ser- 
mon. Text: ‘Love thy neighbor, Sophia 
Dalrymple.’ That’s mine. Yours is, ‘Love 
thy neighbor, Thaxter Dalrymple.’ The 
sum and substance of mine is fruit cake; 
yours pumpkins and steers. The minister’s 
been here and he preached ’em both with 
his mouth shut! He didn’t say a word— 
just preached!” ; 

Jotham’s sun-browned face regarded 
her bewilderedly. It was not until she 
came down to fourthly and fifthly that he 
understood. She had her say out, and then 
stopped for breath. 

“Well, Jot?” she said, after a minute. 
“Will you, if I will? ‘As thyself,’ you 
know;—‘Love Sophy and Thos as thyself,’ 
it says. Couldn’t we do it this year, Jot?” 

She slid her hand into his and let her 
cheek rub softly against his cheek. 
“Could we, Joham? I've been thinking. 
First I cried—then I thought. Then I 
came down here to you. What’s the good 
of havin’ a minister if you don’t listen to 
his sermons?” 


Say in this 


“Becky Hollis! He never said a word 
about doin’ it! You said yourself he 
didn’t.” 

“No, not with his lips. He—why, just 
preached it, you know, Jot. I understood 
every word he didn’t say! Well?’ 

She waited patiently, as long as_ she 


could. 

“Well?” Then, “You said we wouldn’t do 
it, didn’t you, Jot? I heard you, didn’t I?” 

In the space of his waiting to answer, 
his eyes wandered up-fields, to the big red 
barn that sheltered his splendid steers, and 
on a little further, to the vegetable store- 
house that held his splendid prize pump- 
kins. Then he answered. “Yes, Becky,” 
he said. 

“Oh, Jot, you good boy! It’s worth while 
to preach to you! Now I’m going up and 
mix up my swap-cake. It’s got to be a 
success, Joham Hollis. Don’t you dare 
to say it won't!” 

“But I don’t see how you'll 
round, Becky,” he said, doubtfully. 
without Sophy’s findin’ out.” 

“IT shan’t bring it round,—I shall bring 
it square!”’ laughed Becky. ‘The idea of 
a round premium cake. Oh, I'll fix things, 
don’t worry. It takes a woman. There’s 
a pantry window left open and a fruit cake 
setting just inside—along comes somebody 
e-easy—sh! In goes prize cake, out comes 
’tother one—whisk, goes the napkin into 
place again! Who's wiser? Not Sophy 
Dalrymple, as near-sighted as a bat. I 
know Sophy—she’ll just carry that cake 
off to the fair, as innocent as a lamb, and 
mourn all the way because it got scorched! 
She’ll smell the scorch! Who’s going to be 


bring it 
“Not 


any wiser, Jotham Hollis?” 
Jotham’s plain 
thought behind it. 
“The judges at the fair—and the Lord. 
Becky,” he 
wiser.” 


face softened with the 


said gravely. ‘“‘They’: be 
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Rebecca went back through the sweet sec- 
ond crop of clover with a lightened heart. 
This time she sang to herself. Over her 
yellow nappy and cookbook she kept on 
humming softly. The premium fruit cake 
grew under her deft fingers like magic. It 
was mixed and measured and whipped, and 
dripped out, dark and plummy and fra- 
grant, into its shining square tin, sacred to 
yearly fairs. Then Rebecca, with a long 
sigh, resigned it to the tender mercies of 
the oven. 

“I’m thankful it’s a sure oven and not 
like Sophy’s,’’ she mused. “But, mercy, 
Sophy’s is sure enough—to burn! I never 
saw such an oven. She has to pile the stove 
full of wood to heat it at all, and then, 
first thing,—sniff, sniff, something’s scorch- 


ing! Sophy might try till never was to get 
a premium cake out o’ that oven! Poor 
Sophy—if they ever got ahead any, Thax 


would get her a new range. She needs it 
bad enough.” 

Rebecca sat with the little-alarm clock 
in her hands, waiting the exact second to 
peep into her oven. ‘“‘But they’ll never get 
ahead,” she added decisively. 

The second premium loaf came out more 
perfect even than the first. It was abso- 
lutely flawless. Rebecca frosted it in as 
exact imitation as possible of Sophy Dal- 
rymple’s,—she knew how Sophy frosted her 
cakes. It would not be easy in tell them 
apart in their white veils, and then So- 
phy’s near-sightedness, too— 

In the late twilight, when the cake was 
cooled and firm; and Rebecca had made 
sure that Sophia was out milking with 
Thaxter, she carried it across the interven- 
ing yard toward the open pantry window. 
She had slipped on her cape and hat. 

“As if I was walkin’ out for my health,” 
she laughed. “If I catch sight o’ Sophy 
Dalrymple, I shall just ‘gee off’ and go 
down the road as cool as old Tilly!” 

She set the cake carefully down in the 
grass and reconnoitered at the open window. 
It took some time for her eyes to grow 
accustomed to the gloom within. Then, 
little by little, she caught indistinct out- 
lines of ghostly bowls and cups in single 
file on the shelves, and her nostrils caught 
the faint, sweet whiff of fruit cake close 
under them. There was Sophy’s cake! She 
could reach it quite easily, standing on her 
toes as she was. It was the work of a 
moment to make.the kindly exchange of 
loaves and leave her own matchless, flaw- 
less one in place of the’ill-baked ordinary 
loaf. She spread the napkin back into 
place carefully. 

Once safely screened by the vines in her 
own kitchen window she scrutinized 
Sophy’s cake, but there was no scorn in 
her sweet face. The loaf had evidently 
been carefully scraped before it was 
frosted. It was too sunken all over, too 
light in color, too lean. Becky’s keen eye 
took in its slightest imperfections. She 
thought of her own plump, beautiful loaf. 

“Poor Sophy,—it’s that dreadful oven 
that’s to blame,” she said charitably. “If 
she only doesn’t wear her sewin’ glasses 
into the buttery! She mustn’t find out!” 

Sophy Dalrymple did not find out. On 
Monday she and Thaxter went to the fair— 
she driving the horse with her precious, 
muffled cake in the back of the wagon; 
he driving his handsome steers. They 
talked excitedly as they crawled along. 
Sophy leaned back and raised her thin, 
eager voice. 

“Thax! Thax!” 

“What say ?—Gee-e!” 

“Don’t you feel most sure I'll get first 
premium on my cake, Thax? I just peeked 
this morning and it looks so handsome! 
You think I will, don’t you? Seems as if 
I must!” 

“I guess you’re all right Sophy,—h’ish 
there!—don’t you go to worritin’.” 

“An’ Thax—” 

“Eh? What say?” 

“IT most know you'll get first premium 
on your steers! I kind of feel so. I haven't 
seen Jotham Hollis drivin’ his past, have 
you?” 

“No, I ain’t—yet.”’ 

“Well, maybe something’s happened so 
he’s changed his mind, Thax—think of 
that! I don’t mean I begrudge Jotham,— 
Oh, Thax, can’t you see? It ain’t the 
premiums so much, an’, then again, in one 
way it is too!” 

The thin high voice quavered tremulous- 
ly. Sophy leaned way back. over the seat 
and spoke with wistful emphasis. The red 
spots in her sallow cheeks blossomed out 
brightly. 

“Tt’s the people, Thax, more than the pre- 
miums. If—if we do get first premiums, 
you know, maybe—why,. maybe they’!] think 











we're gettin’ on, Thax.” 

The Dalrymple, plodding patiently be- 
hind in the dust as he had plodded always, 
caught the enthusiasm in his turn. 

“Yes, yes, Sophy—why, yes!’ 
eagerly. 

When they drove home at night their two 
faces were radiant. They had taken first 
premium, both of them, and Sophy had 
heard a passing neighbor’s whispered re- 
mark, that had set her pulses throbbing 
with strange, new pride. She told Thax- 
ter about it now. : 

“‘Thax, Thax, are you listenin’? I heard 
it just as plain! ‘The Dalrymples seem to 
be gettin’ right to ‘the front’—that’s what I 
heard!” 


he cried 





Angels’ Food—Some one asked for the 
recipe called angels’ food. The editor and 
writers supposed angel cake was meant. 
Here is a concoction called angels’ food. 
Dissolve 1 box gelatine in 1 qt milk, then 
beat together the yolks of 3 eggs, 1 cup 
sugar and the juice of 1 lemon. Put the 
milk and gelatine into a double boiler and 
bring to a boil; then stir in the beaten eggs 
and sugar with the lemon juice and let 
the mixture just come to boiling point. 
When nearly cold flavor with extract of 
vanilla, and stir the beaten whites of the 
eggs through the custard. Pour into molds 
and set away to cool.—[E. B. 





“Spoiled” Raised Cake—If you ever have 
a batch of raised cake that refuses to rise, 
or is too slow to suit your convenience, 
don’t think it is completely ruined, for it 
is not. If you will put in 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder to each loaf, just before put- 
ting it into the tins to bake, and then set 
it into the oven immediately, you will have 
good light cake that will be eatable, but 
will not taste just like the regular raised 
cake.—[Polly. 





I hold that Christian peace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that when 
We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 
Of love to men. 
[Alice Cary. 





The heart will rather suffer than be tor- 
pid.—[Fenelon. 


Jos. Horne & Co 
Clearing the Cottons. 


We have two wash goods departments— 
one for American the other for Foreign 
wash goods. 

Here are prices for each. We know you 
are interested, for the last time we spoke 
of wash goods our daily mail was full of 
orders for several days after. 

Write us about these: 


AMERICAN WASH GNODS— 

6 1-4c a yard from 10c and 12c—Dimities 
and Lawns in light and dark colors. 

7 1-2c a yard from 25c—solid colored Piques 
—light blue, pink, cream, navy, cardinal 
and black. 

9c a yard from i5c, 18c and 25c—Fancy 
Corded Lawns, Dimities, Jaconets and fine 
Organdies. 


FOREIGN WASH GOODS— 
10c a yard from 25c, 30c and 35c—Mer- 
cerized Foulards and Striped Organdies, 
12 1-2c a yard from 25c and 45c—Printed 
Irish Dimities, Silk Warp Mousselines and 
Tissue Ging hams. 
50c a yard from $1.25, $1.50 and $2—The 
highest grade of St. Gall Swisses, mostly 
the double width kind. 


Jos. Horne & Co 


Dep’t E. i. Pittsburg, Pa 


Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
instrument? You can obtain special 


OFFER ' value this season by purchasing the 


new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent tres oth ou 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satis ion. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 


























A “Mishap.” 


ROBERTA, 





I wish to tell the Tablers of an excursion 
we had last summer. We had been talking 
of it for weeks, but had never decided 
where or when to go. But at last it was 
decided we should go on the second Sunday 
in July, and that we should go to Beech- 
nut hill, a place about eight miles distant. 
There were eight of us in the party,—Nan- 
nie Brown and my brother, Alma Jones and 
Vernon Davis, Loren Lisle and Clarence 
Davis, and last but not least were myself 
and Ernest Lisle. 

At last the day came, bright and beau- 
tiful. We set out with lunch boxes, well 
packed and a good store of apples and 
peaches to eat as we went. We arrived 
just in time for church. We all went in, 
and after it was over repaired to the wagon 
to get our lunches, taking out the spring 
seat to sit on and spreading our table on 
the ground. After we had finished our 
dinner we all climbed to the top of the 
hill (the ceuntry about where we live is 
level), and after we lad explored all over, 
discovered some small springs and creeks, 
and then returned and ran down the hill 
together. It was near 3 o’clock when 
we reached the wagon. 

We enjoyed ourselves very much on our 
return trip, but as fate would have it, there 
was a large banistered bridge to cross, 
and as the horses were somewhat warm, 
Mr Lisle, who was driving, thought that 
instead of driving over the bridge he would 
drive through the creek and cool the horses, 
Of course all of us girls implored him not 
to drive through it, and of course then just 
for mischief he drove into the creek any- 
how. The water was pretty deep, and the 
horses were not used to fording streams, 
s0 when we got about midway we came to 
some mud in the bottem, and one of the 
horses lay down in the water. Well, there 
was a pretty seared crowd of girls and 
boys. As luck would have it, four other 
boys had gone from eur neighborhood with 
us, only they went horseback. Nannie 
Brown tried to climb out in the water, but 
brother would not let her. Lorene Lisle 
stood up and screamed, “Ernest, Ernest, 
T’ll never go anywhere with you again!”’ 
But the boys who came horseback got 
some timbers and put them from the bridge 
to the wagon wheel, and fastened them, 
and then ene of the boys came over half 
way and helped us girls over to the bridge, 
and then managed to get the horse up and 
drive on up to the read. We all walked 
down there and got in and started again, 
and just as we got about halfway home 
a quick thunder shower came up, and we 
drove under a large shed until it was part- 
ly over. 

We all promised each other that we 
wouldn’t say anything about our mishap, 
for fear they would all laugh at us, but 
in a few days after our return everyone 
was joking us about it. -We never did 
find out who told. ‘The worst of it was 


that we wanted to get back home in time 
for a wedding, which was to be at 5 
o’clock, but we didn’t get back until 6, 
But we all got home safe, and we girls 
vowed we'd never go anywhere with those 
boys again. 





This 
lowa 
Horse 
Would 
Not 
Break 
Away 
From 
Such 
Company 
If He 
Could. 


Four Little Wolves—Where are Chatter- 
box and Tanglefoot? Oh, yes!—one is 
married and the other out west. When 
papa read that ‘coon story,” in the June 
8 issue, he said, “Jack, what do you think 
of that?” Some one said that Southwestern 
Iowa Boy must travel all the time. Oh, 
no! I travel only in the winter. Why 
doesn’t Miss Idal write any more? A 
friend and I caught four little wolves and 
got $8 for them.—fSouthwestern Iowa Boy. 


Good Wishes for ‘“‘Steve’—I helped my 
father set out a young orchard this year 
and helped replant corn. I have a cow and 
she has a little calf, and it is the littlest 
calf I ever saw. I help milk; we milk 
seven cows and send our cream to the 
creamery. We have a separator and we 
separate our milk. My mother has about 
500 little chickens, and I have a little pet 
rabbit named Whitefoot. My sister Rosa 
has two and my sister Jessie has one. We 
have a little colt mamed Jolly. He will fol- 
low my brother Eddie all around. We have 
all read “‘Stephen Larkin” and would like 
to see the pictures of the principal char- 
acters in the paper. I wish Helen and 
Steve a long and happy life, and the same 
to Mary and Dave Campbell.—[Black-eyed 
Daisy. 





How many of the Tablers have ever 
lived in Montana? If you ever have you 
know what a beautiful country it is. Helm- 
ville, the town near which I live, is a lit- 
tle place of about 50 inhabitants. It is sit- 
uated about 60 miles west of Helena, the 
capital. I go to school in Helena every 
year. That is the farthest I have ever 
been from home. I am now 16 years old, 
but will soon be 17.—[{Mischief Box. 





The Brownie circle (No 35), after a delay : 
of 10 months, has been re-started, and the | 


letters have passed me (No 6) on the sec- 
ond round, making the circuit in 10 weeks. 
One member has been dropped and anoth- 
er has left us, so we have taken in a new 
member, and hope to have another to fill 
the vacant place. 
circle now, and our very youngest mem- 
ber, teo! For several months past we have 
been trying to get ready to join the club: 
perhaps, if we are given time enough, we 
ae succeed in joining.—[J. Z., Secre- 
ary. 





I attend the Celerado state normal school, 
and of all my studies Shakespeare’s works 
is one I Hike the most. I think this author 
was the greatest dramatic poet that ever 
wrote.—[Olive W 

In the issue for June 8 I noticed that A 
Fulton Girl and her sister would be 19 
next July 4. I will say that I was the same 
@ge on the same day. I am a feotball 
player and think it a great sport, although 
have been hurt a number of times.—[{Rub- 
ber of Minnesota. 





I tell my dog Shep to go after the cows, 
and when he hears the bell he will go. 
I have a sheep and two lambs and they 
run around all day. I have a hen and slie 
is hatching and soon will have little chick- 
ens. I go to school in the winter, and have 
a mile and a half to g0.—[ Russell Crook. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
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In reply to several queries, 1t does not 
cost anything to join the Table except to 
write a letter of sufficient general interest 
to print. To join a letter circle, send 10 
cents, name, address and age.—[Y F E. 


The Watch 
Word is 








ELGIN 


wherever exact time is essen- 
tial, Nine millions 
Watches—the greatest 


number ever made in 
one factory—tegulate 
the business and the - 
pleasure of the 
gteater part of the 


world. 


An Elgin Watch always has 
the word ‘‘Elgin”’ engraved on 
the works. 

Send for free booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 











There is more gold in the rolled plate 


Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 


than in any other gold-plated button. 
The name KREMENTZ aot ed on 
the back guarantees the wuaite and 


insures a new button without c 
in case of accident of any Kind. 


Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses 


Sold by all jewelers. 
Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 69 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


























We have a bride in the | 








and Plum Culture 


By PROF. F. A. WAUGH, author of Landscape 
Gardening; Horticulturist to the Vermont 
Experiment Station. 


ote, on all Snowms Tprleties t 
managemen ne 

epoch in the horticultural li 5 
American business of fruit growing has ex- 
panded tremendously in recent years, and with this 

e grpansion has nec come specialization. Plum 
ture is one of the most complica o ese 
specialties; and Professor Waugh 


known of the specialists. In his capacity 0 horti- 
culturist to the Vermont Experiment pane he 


resents in an 
coveries of the author. = -*y the 
and practical experience of others have not 
Reade satin The book is a complete 


- Monograph of the Plums 


cultivated and al sadigengas to —_ America, with 


a complete pagation, cultiya- 
aud viiligation. Te — t wii be’ foun nnd indispensable 
th ‘the. ielen ite uengiiee “ak an 
orita’ , 
— a ike wishes og hal varieties 
gourately “and intelligently y* tothe cultivator 
who would like to grow plums successful 1 is 
one of the most complete, accurate and sat: 


works ever written for the field of Ameriean - 
culture, spaswane, _ - Price, 
paid . . . . . . 7 $1.50 


€atalogue Free to All. oe Sa 
Bie sam will gee oent free of charge to all apply for 
same. ow, Large, 


a n — indexed eee ter S Titles and yy 
and containing on Deserioee ons of all the be 
books on Rural and Home Topics, ty for 

cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, 


Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
nae Marquette Building, Chicago, It. 
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Give Me the Woods! 


E. C- TOMPKINS. 





There are carpets of velvet and curtains of 
lace, 

Mirrors that multiply every grace, 

Rockers with slumber-rolls, tidies and arms, 

Rugs of old Persia with new Persian charms; 

Paintings and portraits that no color lack, 

Couches with scores of great cushions aback, 

Red-litten windows and long, winding stairs, 

Porches with awnings and ‘houseplants in 
pairs, 

Vines spreading out on a staring white rack,— 

Yours for the thaving. 


Give me the woods! 
The meadows and lanes where _ sunshine 
breods 
Like a benison over the daisied sod! 


Where the creamy elders flank the brook, 
And silk-weed flower and golden-rod, 

And you cross a log to a trysting nook. 
There, where the whispering maples toss, 

I would lay my head on a pillow of moss, 
With a gentle wind to fan my face. 

I would close my eyes in the fragrant place, 
My eyes with thankful tear-dew wet, 

And drift away into sleep and forget— 


Forget the weary work-a-day world, 
With its flags of warfare all unfurled, 
Its din of drums and steady beat 
Of coming, going, hurrying feet; 
Forget the throb in the tired brain, 
Forget the sweet that was turned to galt, 
Forget the bliss that was drowned in pain— 
Forget it all, and all, and all! 
Just lie with my cheek to the soft cool moss, 
Where mingling boughs of the maple toss, 
With a gentle wind to fan my face 
And the Angel of Silence to guard the place! 


“ Bursts of Li ght.” 


Glorious Bursts of Light—I miss the up- 
to date articles of Silas Q. Croker. He was 
a most worthy member. Such as he make 





the world better for having lived in it. 
Nappanee, I am glad you have a good 
mother-in-law. Some rain must fall on 


but, oh, there are glorious brusts 
of sunshine that stand like sentinels or 
milestones along life’s path, thus blending 
the roses and their fragrance about the in- 
dividual in such a manner that the thorns 


every life, 


are not so evident, and when one reaches 
the western decline of life, many happy 
experiences will be recalled of youthful 


friends of ye olden time.—f[{ Mirror. 


Crystallized Fruit—Boil 1 Ib sugar and 
1 small cup water to a thick syrup, and 
then add cherries with pits taken out, ap- 
ricots, peaches, pineapples or currants (the 
pineapples must be sliced thicker than for 
the table). Cook the fruit in the syrup 
until soft, and then drain in wire sieve. 
Sprinkle with powdered sugar, perhaps 
three times, and dry in the sun. Put away 
in a dry place for winter confectionery. 
These have been tried and are very nice. 
[D. F. Aldrich. 





JULY MUSIC. 

The rye fields are harps of many strings, 

And breezes are over them playing. 
Bobolink and robin the chorus sings, 

While grasses keep time with their swaying. 
Daisies are organs with ivory keys, 

And breezes are over them blowing. 
The sound of cymbals come from the trees; 

Grasshoppers keep their fiddles a-going. 


The grasses are filled with soft sweet tones, 
But to hear them you have to stoop low; 
The clovers are made of tiny trombones, 
Which the honey and bumble bees blow. 
There are many songs in the woodland, 
While the pheasants drum loud on old logs, 
And the crows have organized a band, 
And summer frogs have a choir in the bogs. 
There's a twitter here, a little song there, 
A concert in the hedge by the wall. 
For the world just now is wondrous fair, 
And the spirit of song hovers - 7 


Stories of Animal Friendship—Here is 
a prize contest for our young folks (al- 
though those of any age may enter it). 
We want some true-to-life sketches of two 
or more animals’ friendship for each other. 
Many of you have a dog and a cat that are 
friends, or two dogs of different breeds, or 
a pet sheep and a dog, and so on. Perhaps 
you have a parrot on (friendly relations 
with a cat. 3ut whatever such pets you 
have or actually know about from your 
own experience, write us ahout them,— 
how they grew to be friends and the evi- 
dences of their friendship for each other. 
If it is possible to send us good photo- 
graphs of the animals mentioned, we will 
add something to the prizes specified if the 
pictures are available for use, and will re- 
turn them unharmed. No limit is placed on 
length, but those articles that tell what 
they have to say in the fewest possible 
words stand the best show. There are five 


TALK 








prizes of $2 and five prizes of $1 each, $15 
in cash; there will be more prizes if the 
entries warrant, 


A June Wedding—I had the pleasure of 
attending a June wedding at Maple Row 
farm. The bride sent out invitations to her 
relatives, church friends and graduates of 
her class at school.. The day was made on 
purpose for a fair bride, without a cloud in 


the sky. Most of the friends came and 
showered her with presents and good 
wishes. Several pictures were given, and 


on the back of one, a view of the ocean with 

two ships and a lighthouse in the fore- 

ground, was pasted this poem, written by 

one of the donors: 

So the bride and groom to-day 

On the sea of matrimony launch away. 

The waters all smiling and peaceful seem, 

As you sail away. from shores of green. 

The friends that meet to bid you godspeed 

Are the friends of your youth,—true friends, 
indeed. 

The unknown sea may be wide and deep, 

But with faith in God your course you'll 
Keep. 

His faithful word like the lighthouse stands 

To guard against rocks, shoals and sands. 

If to Him and each other you both are true, 

Your bark he will guide o’er the ocean blue, 

And then at last, life’s voyage o’er, 

Your anchor you'll cast on the heavenly 
shore. 

Another poem, from an aunt, was attached 

to a silver bread plate. The bride’s friends 

had a grand good time and never was a 

couple more joyously sent forth.—[{Auntie. 





THE LAW OF THE SOWER. 
The farmer sows the golden grain 
With faithful trust in nature’s ways, 
That earth and sun and air and rain 
Will bring thim harvest, after days. 


And should he sow but thistle seed, 
He knows what harvest will ensue; 
And hence by word as well as deed, 
To nature’s laws he would be true. 


If men, in sowing words and deeds, 
Would heed the yeoman’s watchful care, 

Regardless of all rules and creeds,— 

They would not greatly sin or err. 
S. COLBORN. 





Filling a Rose Jar—A very simple, inex- 
pensive way of filling a rose jar is this: 
Gather the leaves of roses when dry and 
ready to fall, place them in a thin layer on 
tin plates, and set in the hot sun to dry. If 
the weather is cloudy, place them on the 
shelves of the kitchen stove or in the open 
oven. When dry put a layer of table salt 
and then a layer of rose leaves in the jar 
until full. Keep the jar covered and in a 
dry place. I find this keeps just as well as 
the more elaborate way of preparation, 
which one can follow if preferred. Dry the 
rose leaves, lay in salt with spices such as 
cloves, cinnamon and cassia and turn over 
the filled jar some nice cologne or pure alco- 
hol. The spices can be left out and other 
sweet smelling flowers substituted.—[E. B. 





The Tablers’ ‘“Gabble’—I have a house 
on my farm which is more than 100 years 
old. It is made of red cedar logs smoothly 
hewn, with the corners dovetailed both 
ways,—a splendid job, not a log out of 
place, nor a rotten flooring sawed with 
whipsaw. It has large stone chimneys and 
six rooms. During a great battle it was 
used as a hospital, so it has lots of bullets 
in its wall. There are an old beech, a locust 
and a cedar tree in the yard, three feet in 
diameter; also a sulphur well. This was an 
old negro plantation, and there is a large 
two-story house for the nursery. I thought 
this might be something new for the Ta- 
blers. I read and enjoy their ‘“‘gabble,” and 
think it one of the grandest departments 
in the world, amusing and instructive.—[F. 
W. M., Tennessee. 





My Rose Jar is an antique sugar bowl 
with oriental scenes and perfect handles. 
This June I plucked roses and put them 
away in a paper bag for a few days to let 
them dry a little. Upon the bottom of the 
bowl I sprinkled freely ground sassafras, 
cassia, a very little clove and a few drops 
of cologne. Over this mixture I placed a 
thick layer of leaves, a little salt, then 
another sprinkling of all the spices, and 
lastly, a heavy layer of leaves dusted over 
with cassia. The sassafras is so aromatic 
that it “comes up” with delightful fra- 
grance: Over the top lay a bit of per- 
forated bright paper. Remove cover, and 
soon a room is filled with a sweet odor. 
Cassia and rose are harmonious and “long 








AROUND THE TABLE 





draws out’? the sweetness of the latter. 


[M. A. B 





The following process will temper a new 
pen and thus insure longer service. Before 
dipping a new pen in ink, strike a match 
and hold the point of the pen in its blaze 
for two or three minutes. An express agent 
of 30 years’ service gave me this informa- 





tion, and [ find it works like a charm, 
[E. B. 
Please tell me what will keep butter 


from sticking to a zinc churn.—[Mrs A. J. S. 





Will say to Mary that I, too, have read 
In His Steps since Christmas, and think 
it one of the very best books I ever read. 
I wish all of the Tablers could read that 
book and Ben Hur. I fuily agree with 
Prince Hal that if you want to know peo- 
ple as they are, go canvassing. I am agent 
for a book.—[Pennsylvania Hyacinth. 


A Good 
Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion. 











This is almost an axiom although usually wa 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secrets for se- 
curing a clear complexion. But all these are sim: 
ply superficial assistants. 





It is impossible to have a good complexion un- 
Jess the digestive organs perform their work 
properly, unless the stomach by properly digest- 
ing the food taken into it furnishes an abundance 
of pure blood, a good complexion is impossible, 

This is the reason so many ladies are using 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they prompt- 
ly cure any stomach trouble and they have found 
out that perfect digestion means a perfect com- 
plexion and one that does not require cosmetics 
and powders to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselveg 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexion clear. When Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are used no such dieting is necessary, 
take these tablets and eatall the good wholesome 
food you want an@ you need have no fear of in- 
digestion nor the sallow, dull complexion which 
nine women out of ten have, solely because they 
are suffering from some form of indigestion. 

Bearin mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect digestion 
and we have advanced the best argument to in- 
duce every man and woman to give this splendid 
remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in drug 
stores and cost but 50 cents per package. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
bowels they will remove it and the resultant 
effects are good digestion, good health, and a 
clear, bright complexion. 





For Personal Comfort 


Use the Improved Wash wl 
~burne Patent Cuff Holders 
They cannot slip. Instantly 
eleased. By mail, 20 cents 
the pair. 















Box 60, Waterbury, Conn. 











To Can Lima Beans. 


MRS J. D. N. OSBORNE. 





[This article won our last year’s prize 
for the most successful experience in can- 
ning this vegetable.] 

In the very first place, get the cans in 
readiness. They should be of glass, clean, 
rinsed with boiling water, with new rub- 
bers every year, and the tops must fit air- 
tight. Omitting this precaution, it is un- 
necessary to attempt canning either vege- 
tables or fruit with success—and there is 
no room in this paper for failure. Select 
freshly gathered, tender, ripe beans, pod 
them and discard imperfect or undersized 
ones. We now have the choice of cooking 
them in the cans, or canning them after 
they are cooked. The latter requires less 
cime, but the former method has many ad- 


mirers. Personally, I have been very suc- 
cessful, year after year, with the follow- 
ing: Cover the beans with boiling water 


in a porcelain or granite kettle, and boil 
until they may be pierced by a broom straw, 
though still retaining their shape. Use no 
seasoning. Have 
of warm water, slip a silver knife or spoon 
in, and there is no danger of cracked glass, 
when filled with the hot beans. Pack near- 
ly full of beans, adding the liquid last. Run 
the knife carefully from top to bottom to 
remove the air bubbles, fill to overflowing, 
and screw on the top. As the glass and 
contents contract, screw the tops until air- 
light. There is no necessity to turn the 
cans upside down, because the tops were 
fitted perfectly in advance. The cans may 
now be wrapped in dark paper (blue is best), 
and set away in a cool, dark fruit cellar, 
ready to be opened in the winter, fresh and 
perfect. 

The other method is given, and is reliable, 
having been tested for years. Pack the cans 
solidly with the beans, pressing without 
crushing, into every crevice, using a wooden 
pestle. Fill as full as possible, and screw 
on the tops loosely (to permit expansion 
while boiling). Place a small board, or bet- 
ter a folded cloth, or the boiler, set in the 
cans carefully, place a weight at the sides 
to prevent overturning, and fill with water 
to their necks, beginning with tepid and in- 
creasing to boiling water. Now comes the 
important point. The beans must boil 
steadily not less than four hours, and longer 
if not tender. Add water from time to time 
as it boils away. The cans need 1o be cov- 
ered up to their necks. In removing, care 
must be taken not to get burned or over- 
turn a can. Screw the tops firmly, foll6bw- 
ing the rule given above. Vegetables 
canned in this way retain their flavor bet- 
ter. 


Light Promotes Cheertulness. 


WwW. B. C., NEW YORK. 





The summer boarder is out for rest, 
change of scene and fare, and to be recre- 
ated. He, however, takes with him his 
habits and tastes, and the wise entertainer 
will profit by learning what these are and 
catering to them. 

Money spent on comfortable beds and 
dainty table appointments will bring large 
returns in appreciation. Let the table fare 
be varied, including an abundance of good 
fresh fruit in season, and cereals in variety. 
Milk and cream in unstinted quantity and 
of the best quality will be expected. 
Country board without these is a fraud. 
Fresh vegetables form a large item in the 
fare and afford ample profit both in money 
and in satisfaction given. A succession of 
peas should be planted; green peas may be 
had from July to September. Sweet corn, 
early and late, beans, tomatoes and lettuce, 
cover the items of larger consumption, but 
besides these provide the greatest variety 
that your gardener can be induced to plant. 
Remember that there’s no market so profit- 
able for the farmer as his own table, wheth- 
er that be set for home folk or boarders. 
If the head of the household is not a good 
cook and cannot obtain the services of one 
who is, better not take summer boarders, 
Everything about the premises should be 
kept neat and wholesome. Not even the 
head of the family should come into the 
presence of your guests with the odors of 
the stable upon him. ‘i 

Provide good lamps for guests’ rooms, as 
well as for dining and sitting rooms. An 
abundance of light promotes cheerfulness. 
If happily your best room has a large fire- 
place, where your company may have an 
open wood fire on cool evenings, don’t be 


the can set in a vessel’ 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


stingy with the wood. Subscribe for as 
many good magazines as you think you can 
afford. These are a great resource on un- 
pleasant days. A bathroom is a modern 
necessity. If you haven’t one, by all 
means provide one, if possible, for the wel- 
fare of your own family, as well as that of 
your guests. 

If there are attractive places near, con- 
trive a picnic or outing party occasionally. 
The country is apt to become monotonous 
to city folk, when confined to one spot, and 
such little thoughtful anticipations of their 
pleasure, in items not provided for in the 
contract, will bring large returns as the 
seasons go by. Don’t underrate your ac- 
commodations. Provide liberally and then 
charge a fair price (fair to yourself). Re- 
quire prompt weekly payment. Don’t gos- 
sip with or about your guests, and what- 
ever happens don’t lose your temper. 

Rolls—Pour 1 cup scalded milk over 2 ta- 
blespoons butter, and when lukewarm add 
1 teaspoon salt. Add 1 yeast cake (dis- 
solved) and 1% cups flour, beat well to- 
gether and let rise over night, if mixed 
late. In the morning add a little flour, 
knead and shape, let rise again and bake. 
[Breadwinner. 





Everlasting Yeast—I -noticed a reader’s 
request for everlasting yeast, and as I have 
it will send it. Pare and boil 8 good sized 
potatoes and pass them through a colan- 
der. Add 1 cup hop tea made by steeping 
a single handful of hops in water. Then 
add to this 1 cup salt and.1 cup white 
sugar. Stir well and pour over the mixture 
3 qts boiling water. Mix and place on the 
back of the stove. Now dissolve 1 cup fiour 
in 1 qt cold water, and add this to the 
other mixture. Bring to a boil. When cool 
add 1 dry yeast cake and 12 cups yeast. 
Put in a warm place to rise.—[Mrs George 
W. Butes. 


Cherry Pie—Make a good (not too rich) 
crust by using butter or cottolene for short- 
ening. Line 3 square pie tins with paste 
and drain the juice from a 2-qt can of cher- 
ries, but do not use the cherry juice. Now 
add \% coffee cup cold water to cherries, put 
all in a pan and add 4 coffee cups sugar 
and 3 tablespoons flour. Stir to dissolve 
sugar and incorporate the flour, fill the 3 
tins, wet the edges of crust, then roll out 
top crust, mark a pretty design in the cen- 
ter, cutting through in places to let out 
steam, and bake a light brown in steady 
oven. Try it. 





Canned Cherries—Several years ago I 
canned my cherries in their own juice, and 
it was almost impossible to use them, so 
I experimented and evolved this plan, 
which I find very good. Pit ripe cherries, 
drain off all the juice, add as much cold 
water as desired (may add 1 tablespoon 
white sugar to every 1 qt cherries if pre- 
ferred», bring to a boil, give a few turns 
with spoon, scald cans, tops and rubbers 
thoroughly, fill cans quickly, let out all the 
air and seal up. I can 8 qts at a time. 
{ Mirror. 





To Can Succotash—Use the corn and lima 
beans in the proportion of 1 pt shelled lima 
beans to 6 large ears of corn. Cover the 
beans with boiling water, and boil 15 min- 
utes. Cut the corn by scoring each row, 
and then scraping, being careful not to 
remove more than the pulp and juice. Add 
the corn to the beans, and boil half an 
hour. No seasoning is required. Watch 
carefully to prevent burning, and add boil- 
ing water if necessary. Have ready glass 
cans with carefully fitted tops and new 
rubbers, guaranteed to be air-tight. Fill 
the cans with the succotash, packed in 
closely and pressed down with a wooden 
pestle. Fill up the cans to overflowing 
with the juice, or add boiling water. Screw 
on the tops, and keep turning tighter as 
the cans contract, until they are air-tight. 
Wrap in dark paper, set in a cool place, 
and when opened it will be fit for the gods. 
[Mira Minkler. 





Cherry Toast—Remove crust from sev- 
eral slices of bread, put into a granite pan 
2 or 3 spoons butter, and when hot, brown 
the bread upon both sides. Stew the cher- 
ries, having taken out the stones, and pour 
while hot over the toast. Serve with sugar 
and cream. Nice.—[M. E. B. 





Cherry Pie—Line a plate with paste and 
brush it all over with the white of an egg 
(the same with any fruit pie: 
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it from becoming soggy), stone the cherrieg 
and dust them over with granulated sugar, 
let stand a while, then pour upon the crust. 
Add more sugar, and cover. Do not press 
down the edges, so the liquid will remain 
in pie.—[{Breadwinner. 





Elder, Blossom Wine—I will give a recipe 
for making elder blossom wine. Try a 
small amount and be convinced that there 
is no better wine made. Take 1 qt (stems 
picked off and packed down) of elder blos- 
soms. Pour over them 1 gal boiling water, 
let stand one hour, then strain off and 
add 3 lbs sugar. Boil a few minutes, skim 
well, let stand till lukewarm, and then add 
1 grated lemon and half a yeast cake or 
1 teaspoon hop yeast per gallon. Let 
stand 24 hours, strain again, cork tight for 
six weeks, and you have the finest of wine. 
You can put it in barrels as well as bot- 
tles or jugs. Use blossoms when in full 
bloom.—[A Missouri Reader. 





—— 


“Crying for 
the Moon” 


Has come a pro- 
vetbial phrase to ex- 
x , press the futility of 
tere desiré. There 
are a great many péo- 
ple who think it is as 
useless to hope tor héalth as to cry for the 
thoon. They have tried many medicines 
and many doctof$, but all in vain. 

A great many hopeless men and women 
have been cured by thie use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery; people with 
obstinate coughs, bleeding lungs, night- 
sweats and other symptoms disease 
which if neglected or unskfllfully treated 
find a fatal termination in consumption. 

“Golden Medical Discovery” has a won- 
derful healing power. It increases the 
nutrition of the body, and so gives strength 
to throw off disease. It cleanses the blood 
from poisonous impurities and enriches it 
with the red corpuscles of health. It is 
not a stimulant, but a strength giving medi- 
cine. It contains no alcohol, neither opium, 
cocaine, nor any other narcotic. 

Sometimes the extra profit paid by 
inferior medicines tempts the dealer to 
offer a substitute as “just as good” as “ Dis- 
covery.” If you are convinced that “Dis- 
covery” will cure you accept nothing else. 

*I was in poor health when I commenced 
taking Dr. Pierce’s medicine,” writes Mr, Elmer 
Lawler, of Volga, Jefferson Co,, Indiana. “I 
had stomach, kidney, heart, and lung trouble. 
Was not able to do any work. I had a severe 
cough and hemorrhage of the lungs, but after 
using your medicine a while I commenced to 
gain in strength and flesh, and stop d cough- 
ing right away. Took about six bottles of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ then, and last 
spring I had Grippe, and it settled on my lungs, 
leaving me with a severe cough. I had the 
doctor, but he didn’t seem to help me any; so 
I commenced your med- 
icine again and took 
three or four bottles of 
the ‘Discovery’ and two 
vials of Dr. Pierce’s Pel- 
lets, and that straight- 
ened me up. I feel Iike 
a different person. I 
gladly recommend your 
medicine to all suffer- 
ers, for I know it cured 
yae.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets cure con- 
stipation by curing its 
cause. 
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000 1901 Models $10218 
with best ipments, 

99 & 00 MODELS, $7 to $i2 
Good Second Hand Wheels, $9$ 
best makes in perfect rid- to 
ing er. Must be closed out. 

We ship anywhere on 10 days 
trial without a cent in advance, 
Bui EARN A BICYCLE <istrib- 
{ ) ‘ uting catalogs for us. You can 
j i make money as our agent, 
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MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 46L Chicago. 
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it prevents. 


AVE A DOCTOR BILL 


by having asapply of medicine on hand, Our Big Drug Book 
contains 15000 drugs, medicines, family remedies, extracts, 
paints, olls, ete. We save you 15 to 
refunded on your first order. **The Only Mall 
in the World.”” HELLER CHEMICAL CO.Bept, 4 
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Curtains from Old Silk. 


MRS A. J. HARDY. 





Some time ago there was an inquiry in 
this journal for information about silk cur- 
tains made from old silk, and woven much 
like rag carpets. We were making some at 
the time and I thought I would write and 
tell them what I knew about it, but de- 
layed. 

We cut our silk a half inch wide, and if 
thin, a little wider. Cut anyway, straight, 
crosswise, or bias, as you can to the best ad- 
vantage. The center of ours is hit and miss, 
and was made from all the pieces of which 
we had only a small amount, and those 
that were not pretty were put into it. We 
have a border at the bottom of ours about 
three feet deep, first about eight inches of 
black, then three shades of brown, the dark- 
est next, the black, then shades of red, then 
of green, and anything that is pretty and 
would look well. Each color (not shade) is 
divided by a few threads of orange. 

Our hit-and-miss is bright and handsome, 
as the pieces were short, and we colored a 
number of colors for it, where the silk was 
white or faded. We have a stripe at the 
top, although some make them all hit-and- 
miss, and now they are making them all 
stripes and no hit-and-miss; but we think 
that prettier, and it works up all the rib- 
bons and small pieces. We had a pair wo- 
ven here for a distant friend, with a rain- 
bow stripe that was beautiful, and then hit- 
and-miss.to the other end. 

Almost any weaver who weaves carpets 
can weave them, if they have a reed wide 
enough. Ours are a yard and a quarter 
wide, with loops of silk three inches long 
left at the sides, which make them wider. 
Black carpet warp is used, and in warping 
it is put in 10 threads at each edge and five 
threads in and five out all the way across. 
It requires six pounds of rags after they are 
cut and sewed, for a pair of curtains three 
and one-half yards long—of course they are 
not “beaten” so close as carpet. They are 
pretty and pay for the trouble of making. 





Towel Embroidery—The fine soft glass 
toweling, with red and blue intersecting 
threads, making half-inch squares, is a 
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TOWEL EMBROIDERY. 











very cheap and pretty medium for summer 
fancy work, especially for pillow covers. 
The accompanying design should be worked 
in outline stitch, using red flax thread for 
the curves on the red lines and blue for 
the spirals about the blue lines. To get 
the best results trace the design faintly 
with a sharp lead pencil. Finish with a 
ruffle of red or blue.—[B. 


In Footing and Crochet—This is a new 


idea in handkerchief borders, .and is both 
dainty and last- 
ing. Inch wide 
footing of a fine 
quality was used 
in the pattern 
shown, with a 
loop edge in 90 
spool cotton 
thread. Crochet 
the loops of 5 
chain each, catch 
in every 4th hole 
along one edge of footing, then go back 
and fill in each loop’ with 12 double 
crochet, working closely in order to make 
a smooth edge. This looks like tatting. At 
the top edge draw the thread, which will 
enable you to quickly ruffle it. This also 
rakes a dainty trimming for baby gar- 
ments.—[May Myrtle Cook. 








“Destiny is not about thee, but within. 
Thyself must make thyself. The agonizing 
throes of thought, these bring forth glory, 
bring forth destiny.” 

Caresses lie as much in the voice and in 
the looks as in the actions.—[Balzac. 
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A Good Thing 


For your home, your office or for use in the country, serviceable 
throughout the year and indispensable now, is 


Sparklets 


A Syphon Bottle, a Capsule of Gas—which will immediately 
charge amy cold drink, water, lemonade, cider, milk, cold tea, etc., 
and produce just when wanted 


Superior Soda Water 
AT_ONE CENT A_ GLASS 





Sparklets, the on/y home carbonator. 

Pure gas, which always éeeps pure. 

Allow control of choice and purity of your drinks. 
Remarkably handy, can be carried and used anywhere. 
Keep indefinitely. Good for man, woman and child. 
Last forever, serviceable always and healthful. 
Equal to the best, cheaper than the cheapest. 

There is no delay, no trouble, no preparation. 
Sparklets are useful ashore and afloat and at all times. 


A Child 
Can Do It 


Fill the bottle, insert a capsule in the top, 
screw down the cap, shake well, and 


All Is Ready When You 
Are Ready 


Special Offer No. 1) price $5 


1 Wicker Covered Syphon, complete 
2 Boxes Pint SPARKLETS 

Bottle Vichy Tablets 

Bottle Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
Bottle Raspberry Syrup, 4 oz. 
Bottle Strawberry Syrup, 4 oz. 
Bottle Root Beer Syrup, 4 oz. 
Bottle Sarsaparilla Syrup, 4 oz. 
Bottle Ginger Ale Syrup, 4 oz. 
Bottle Vanilla Syrup, 4 oz. 




















$32 





~ 
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Every item as perfect as care and money can 
make it. Only additional expense is the expressage. 


Just the thing to give a departing friend or to 
take with you into the fields or when out for a 


day’s fishing. 





If you will send us your name and address we will mail you a 
handsome booklet, “ 101 Delicious Drinks,’’ absolutely free. 
Be sure to MENTION THIS PAPER. 














Compressed Gas Capsule Co. 


Dept. A. A. 1 Madison Ave., N. Y, 
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The Little Stone. 


JAMES BUCKHAM.- 





To-day we phooet above our darling’s head 
A snow-white stone, to mark her little bed. 


It cinemas through the bending boughs. At 
night 
It guides us like a soft, low candle light. 


Dear angel child! I think thou knowest well 
How little of our love a stone can tell. 


Yet, since one more most tender thought of 
hee 
It speaks, 
Furnishing Healthful Excitement. 


P. W. HUMPHREYS. 


‘tis sacred unto memory. 








A little catering to the children’s desire 
for excitement, and a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the temptations that beset mischief 
loving boys and girls while in the school- 
room, were two of the essential points ad- 
vocated for schoolroom training by a teach- 
er at the mothers’ meeting recently. And 
she gave some most interesting suggestions 
eoncerning experiments in education, from 
— “bits of schoolroom experience,” as fol- 
ows. 

I once heard a minister say that boys do 
not tease cats and dogs because they are 
cruel, but because they love excitement. I 
thought over the good man’s remark, and 
after watching the boys.came to the con- 
clusion that he was right, and that we as 
teachers would have less trouble in gov- 
erning our schools if we furnished the chil- 
dren more healthful excitement. I have no 
doubt that many a bright, active child has 
been driven into mischief to escape the te- 
dium caused by a prosy teacher and a hum- 
drum school. Children, like sailors, prefer 
a storm to a dead calm; but if the teacher 
woud have perfect control of the ship let 
her be the one to stir up the waters, and 
not some restless pupil. Hence the follow- 
ing conversation between one of my pupils 
and her mother: 

‘“‘Mamma, I want a paper wad to take to 
school this afternoon.’’ The mother, with 
some surprise and consternation, thinking 
of the schoolhouse of her childhood, with 
its ceiling adornment of paper wads, said: 
“What are you going to do with it?” The 
child, with most bewitching innocence, re- 
plied: ‘‘Throw it at the teacher.” “Does 
the teacher know?” “Oh, yes; she said we 
might!” 

The paper ball was made and taken to 
school, the mother feeling sure it was all 
right if the teacher had asked for it. The 
balls were brought and placed under the 
desk to wait the time for general exercises, 
thus furnishing a lesson in self-control 
Then they were brought out, and we had 
a mimic game of snowball, lasting about 
five minutes, when the balls were gathered 
up and put in the stove. 

When the children were marching this 
afternoon I looked up just in time to see 
Johnnie, with the merriest twinkle in his 
black eyes, reach out his hands to seize the 
ends of the unfastened belt dangling from 
the blouse of the boy in front of him. It 
was a strong temptation for any fun-lov- 
ing boy to play horse. He quickly checked 
the movement, however, as he saw me 
watching him, and for a moment looked as 
if caught in some mischief. But the smile 
which accompanied the shake of my head 
said: ‘Yes, it would be a funny, thing to 
do, but not just right in the shoolroom.” 
The sturdy little frame straightened, and 
the answering smile said as plainly as 
words: “All right, I won’t do it then; but 

‘I am glad you saw and appreciate the fun 
and temptation.” How delightful it is to 
feel yourself understood, without need of 
words or explanation! If we could always 
look upon little outbursts of mischief from 
the child’s standpoint, we might oftener 
give him the pleasure. 

We are trying to make our work in num- 
bers this year more real and practical than 
ever before. I have felt that sometimes our 
scholars do not do their best because our 
way of treating the subject makes them 
think they know nothing about it. I asked 
Carl one day to go to the board and make 
five rings. He went and evidently liked the 
work, for he did not stop until he had made 
a dozen rings or more. I then held out a 
bag of peanuts and told him he might have 
five of them if he could count out just five; 
but he drew back, saying that he, didn’t 
like peanuts. So I let him take his seat. 
The next morning he was early at school 
and I showed him a box of marbles, and 
when I saw his eyes sparkle I told him he 
might have five of them. He auickly picked 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


out just five, and has known five ever since. 
He liked marbles! 


To Utilize Silk Scraps—Floor cushions 
and even sofa pillows if the work is fine 
enough, can be made of odds and ends of 
silk and ribbon cut as for rag carpets. 
Make the strips as even as possible and 
about a foot in length. Sew these neatly 
and strongly together, then crochet the 
strips in single crochet back and forth on 
a large wooden needle or knit them on 
needles the size of a lead pencil. If the 
silk ravels it will only improve the work, 
giving it a chenille effect. All colors may 
be used, but those that blend softly togeth- 
er will be the most pleasing.—[B. 
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Our Pattern Grfer. 





3881 — Woman's 3878 — 


} Woman's 
Five-gored Skirt, 22 Model Basque, 32 to 
to 32 waist. 46 bust. 


Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 


To Mothers of Large Families, 


In this workaday.world few women 
are so placed that physical exertion 
{s not constantly demanded of them 
in their daily life: 

Mrs. Pinkham makes a special appeal 
to mothers of large families whose 

work is< never done, and miny of 
whom suffer, and. suffer for lack of 
intelligent aid. 

To women, -young or old,;*rich or 
poor, Mrs. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass., 
extends her invitation of free adviee. 
Qh, women! do not let your lives be 

ificed when a. word from Mra, 
Pinkham, at the first approach of 














Mars. CARRIE BELLEVILLE. 


weakness, may fill your future years 
with healthy joy. 

“When I began to take Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound I waa 
ot able to do my housework. I suf- 
fered terribly at time of menstruation. 
Several doctors told me they could de 
nothing for me. Thanks to Mrs. Pink: 
ham’s advice and medicine I am now 
well, and can do the work for eight im 
the family. 

‘*I would recommend Lydia EH. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound to all 
mothers with large families.” — Mrs. 

BELLEVILLE, Ludington, Mich, 








On Jellies 


preserves and pick] ead 
@ thin coating of ‘reained 


Will keep them absolu moisture and 
acid proof. Parafiine Wax is also useful in 
& dozen other ways about: thehouse. Full 
directionsin each pound package. 

old everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO, 








SALESMEN Ane 
AGENTS WANTED 


Bitiate Water Salt, « von 


derful invention—not « filter, 
already sold, Demand 
enormous. Everybody buys. 
Over the kitchen stove it See- 
Q — plenty of distilled, aer. 
' ited dri: water, pure, de. 
’ licious and safe. Only method. 


5S sia, Stomach, Bowel, Kidney, 
Bladder and "Heart Troubles; 
prevents fevers and sickness, 

7 Plan, Terms, ete. FREE 


Harrison Cc 
422 Harrison Bidg. , - 
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If you are outof employment 
or employed at unsatisfactory @ 
wiges, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 
qo that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can 4 
work right around @ 
your own home, ce 

@ tavel if you wish. xe 


Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker.@ 


@ You will be surprised how 
@®easily you can make the 
@above sum. Hundreds are a 


making double that. Possi- 
bly youcan doittoo. Send name and addr 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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You you 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete Lib 
ublications on 




















containing all 
Topics should be the « be 


ready have some books, add to > 
thereby _~ your knowl . oe 
are st << 
rurai books the rid! ‘And 
what we do not publish we re will be glad 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


in all their branches. All of them ny 
practical men, many of whom have worl 
wide reputations. 


FREE rr. ie pape) aril be sent 
<i 

free of charge to a)l applying for the same. 
New, Large 
WHustrated Catalogue, 100 

y Yinches, 3 Lliustrations, thoroughly indexed i 
aut ors, ana containing Detailed Descriptions of the best 
books on rural and, home topics, semt for three cents in stampe—| 
which only pays the postage. 


sue QRANCE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL 
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( Patent applied for.) 



















Sent on trial. Test it in your own field. If it 
does the work, pay for it. If it fails, reject it. 


We want a good, live, hustling man in each township in potato section to take 
orders. One who has a good team and can and will spend time enough 
between now and digging time to call on every farmer in the township who 
grows five acres or more. We Pay Liberal h Commission. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & k SONS, Box D 804, YORK, PA. 


mention box number, 






















it’s Almost 
Past Believing 


the amount of time, labor and money this machine saves 
you, say nothing of increased crops its use will produce. 

















ine! sae sae 
a a Mu ae aout 


It spreads all kinds of manure, 
lime, salt, ashes, compost, etc. 
rapidly, evenly and better than : 
it can possibly be done by hand. 

It makes no difference howhard } 
lumpy, caked, coarse, strawy or { : 
stalky the manure is, 


THE IMPROVED KEMP MANURE SPREADER 


will tear it apart, make it fine and spread it just where you want it and esired quantity ——. 
Greatly improved for 1901. Send for our new illustrated catalog, which yt improvements in de- 
tail, and tells about ‘“‘“How to Grow Big Crops.’ Catalog mailed free. 

Remember that the only original and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is the one 
made by ourselves. KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y- 
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$43.50 















































$3.98 | $2.74 


12 hot gun, 
30 to 32° in. am 
Ful) choke bore. 
$5.95 for this Camera Money back if n 
Takes}, -* 620 better than. aa |\Balanece Damp Drop|buys this Owego Disk 
an Steet |°22 49 at home. End spring|Tooth Rake. 20 steel Drill. Latest and most tm- 
Track teel|., Brewster side bar.|teeth. Trussed axle. proved Sows Seve all 
oe a Cloth or leather trimmed, 'Pefect lock lever. inds of ground, 
isimplest,easiess! Send for General Catalog 0.2507 NATIONAL MERCANTILE CO.. Toledo. 0. 


THE SPANGLER Low Down ‘ten Fetzer vi 


is made with EITHER WOOD OR STEEL FRAME. Force 
ood as to grain, grass seed and fertilizer. Being low-down 
it is easy to fill, easy on the wheels and easy to handle. 
Sowsall grain pertectly in any quantity desired. Stagger and lift 
lever. Raising hoes shuts off all feed, Land, grain, seed soe 
fertilizer measures all tested and correct. Pin or spring hoes. 

easiest draft known. Don’t buy a grain drill of any kind until you 
know more about this one. General farm ay ag o ae 

s Co., 504 Queen St., York, 












































CUSTOM BALERS 


will make most money 


ser SSH ca CHAMPION HAY PRESS 
Sour THWIGK sais Wg, ite 


FAMOUS MFG.CO.CHICAGO 









because it he stron 





SANDWICH MPG, CO., 
120 Main St., Sandwich, Ils- 





“" The Gem Full-Circle Baler, lightest, 

ee) Se baler. Made of wrought atee!. 

> pny lor 2 horses. Bales 10 to 15 tonsa day. 
d on 5 days trial. Catalogue free. Address 
CEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 
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This Pennsylvania 


Grain and and Portilizer DRI LL 





is not like any other. It is better » and sll 
are the reasons why: 

It is mounted on a steelframe which com: 
bines greatest strength and lightness, 
Each disc works independently and has an 
adjustable coil spring pressure.of its own— 
enables the disc to cut its way through 
corns stubble, weeds, grass, oe ae 
makes sure ax: the seed in every time. C 
drive force f for grain, grass or a 
No gears—drives feed from center of main axle. 
Baleness perfectly—saves the horses’ necks, Ab- 
solutely accurate grain, grass, phosphate and 
land measures. Being low down it is easy to fill. 
Don’t y~4 a Drill of any kind until you send for 
Free Catalogue of Implements, Engines, Saw 
Mills, and Threshing Machinery. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO.,Ltd., York, Pa. 








HEEBNER’'S 1.0a'tt0a Horse } 
wi Boze! equiater. —as 






LITTLE CIANT Whecohine Machine 
Threshes tain, ries, Sax, millet and grass seed. Fully 
warran Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grinders. 


HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A. 








BUY ONLY THE BEST. 


If you wish to bale the sees oe ny een) 
+ get most ip & car and 
thossvefeight, USE THE 
—————— Hi ’ 





Long Feed Opening 


ELI BALiNG PRESS. 


Made in 38 styles and sizes. Made esealy 
a, yg =~ efficiency. Largest feed 
est to handle at work or 
opening portent aemaell eatalogue mailed free. 
COLLINS PLOW CO. 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ills. 


openingertorl 








GQOD 


and more of it Sean the —~ yi ae 
of apples can only be secured 


of HYDRAULIC.” 
DER PRE 


cl im various sizes, ES Ss. 
power. The only press awarded medal 
| diploma at world’s fair, Catalogue 
and nH list sent free upon request. 

MA 


Long CIDE R, La 






draulic Press Mfg. Co 
8 Main&t. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 








ASBESTINE | 


>=COLD WATER’ 


PAINT 


costs 75% less than 
ordinary oil paint, 
looks better (be- 
cause it always 
holds its color) and 
is more easily ap- 
plied. Mixed with 
cold water. Anybody 
can use it, Eesides it 
is fire-proof—lower in- 
surance rates where it 
is used, Ask your deal- 
er about it. nd to us 
for sample, price list 
' - and tint card x 

Avoid Substitutes —they lack the valuable 

qualities of Asbestine, the original fire 
and waterproof cold water paint, 
THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO. 


BOSTON, YORK, CHICAGO, 
869 Atlantic Avo. 100 Willian St. Milwaukee Ave. Wee 



































Agricultural Book 


New York. for Complete Cataloc. 





Ss Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicago or 

























































